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ABSTRACT 

This implementation guide describes the philosophy of 
BASICS, a set of integrated materials developed to assist teachers, 
administrators, and counselors in bridging vocational and academic 
skills. It provides guidelines and strategies in workshop format for 
implementing the program in a schools The guide is organized around 
three topics. The rationale for BASICS presents the philosophy 
underlying the development of the material. Emphasis is given to the 
joint effort approach for strengthening students' basic skills. The 
rationale fOa. BASICS implementation presents the background and 
issues involved in beginning the BASICS program and the various 
stages of implementation. Considerations include the leadership role 
required for a succe'jsful program and the various stages of 
implementation. The BASICS implementation section contains specific 
implementation procedures for the person who coordinates the BASICS 
program. The section contains a listing of BASICS products, a 
description of the products, and workshop outlines for inservice 
sessions for teachers and others in specific BASICS topics. 
Appendixes include a typology of standards, concerns voiced in 
California about vocational education, and three statements 
supporting joint vocational-academic effort. (YLB) 
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FOREWORD 



Converging factors point to a need to look for new pathways vocational education excel- 
lence* the public's increased expectations regarding academic outcomes of education, heightened 
by a number of national reports; increased graduation requirements and declining vocational enroll- 
ments in many states; the emphasis in the Perkins Act on the need for strengthening academic 
foundations; and business and industry requests that entry-level employees have a more thorough 
knowledge of the basic academics they will need to apply in their vocational fields. Those con- 
cerned agree that students need to have stronger basic academic skills as they leave secondary 
education programs— stronger academic skills for graduation, for w.ork, and for life. 

The National Center has sponsored diverse efforts dealing with basic skills in vocational educa- 
tion, from research to development to dissemination. Much has been learned about vocational stu- 
dents' basic skills learning problems. In order to make connections between research and practice,, 
The National Center has. through synthesis and development, prepared an integrated package for 
teacher use, reinforcing this information with practical applications gleaned from teachers' reper- 
toires across the nation. The products in the package are aimed toward enabling vocational and 
academic teachers to strengthen the academic component of vocational programs through joint 
effort. 

The BASICS package provides resources in five focus areas: research findings, teaching tech- 
niques, instructional materials, instructional strategies, and support roles. The resources are organ- 
ized in three looseleaf guidebooks for flexible use. An accompanying videotape provides an orien- 
tation to the topic and to the package. 

The Bridger's Guide orients administrators, counselors, teachers, and employers to the purpose 
and application of BASICS; individual roles are explained, resources ident! j, and implementation 
guidelines and strategies outlined in workshop format. Individual components to the guide are as 
follows: 

• Implementation Guide describes the philosophy of BASICS and provides guidelines for imple- 
menting the program. 

• Support Roles for Basic Skills describes the role of administrators, counselors, employers, and 
families in a program for improving basic skills. 

• Primer of Exemplary Strategies provides teachers with examples of other teachers' successful 
efforts and diverse approaches. 

• Roadsigns from Research (posters and brochures) highlights key research findingr of interest 
to those involved in strengthening basic skills. 

Targeted Teaching Techniques provides vocational and academic teachers with assessment, 
planning, and management tools to improve students' basic skills. Individual components are as 
follows: 

• Technique for Management: Time for Learning lays foundations for more effective basic skills 
instruction through studying the use of classroom time. 
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• Technique for Remediation: Peer Tutoring discusses the planning, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of peer tutoring programs to strengthen students* basic skills. 

• Technique for Computer Use: Software Evaiuation descrioes a procedure for joini evaluation of 
educational software for basic skills instruction. 

• Technique for Individualization: The Academic Development Plan guides school staff through a 
systematic identification of individual student needs and st«ps to meet those needs 

• Techniques for Joint Effort: The Vocational-Academic Approach describes teaching tech- 
niques that vocational and academic teachers can use jointly to improve students* basic skills 

Developing an Instructional Program provides teachers with practical and theoretical informa- 
tion on the development or selection of appropriate applied basic skills instructional materials Indi- 
vidual components are as follows: 

• Instructional Materials Development discusses the prerequisites of materials development, 
alternative curriculum types, and guidelines for materials development and review. 

• Supplemental Instructional Resources identifies sources of basic skills instructional materials 
for use with vocational students. 

• Instructional Assistance in Specific Basic Skills prepares vocational teachers to help students 
gain reading, writing, oral communication, and math skills. 

The National Center wishes to acknowledge the leadership provided to this effort by Dr. Robert 
E. Taylor, recently retired Executive Director. Appreciation is extended to the following individuals 
who served as a panel of experts to ai>sist staff in planning strategy and recommending document 
content: Eugene Bottoms. Consultant to the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools; Michele 
Brown. Vocational Supervisor, Idaho Falls School District. ID; Alton Crews. Superintendent. 
Gwinnett County Public Sciiools, GA; Roger Faulkner, Instructor-Coordinator. Great Oaks Joint 
Vocational School Distnct. OH; and Darrell Parks. Director. Division of Vocational and Career Edu- 
cation. Ohio Department of Education. 

Special recognition is due the follc^wing National Center staff who played major individual roles 
in the development of the BASICS package: Richard J. Miguel. Associate Director for Applied 
Research and Development, and Michael R. Crowe. Project Director, for leadership and direction of 
the project; Sandra G. Pritz. Senior Program Associate. Judith A. Sechler. Program Associate, and 
June Veach. Graduate Research Associate, for synthesizing and developing the documents: and 
Deborah Black for word processing the documents. Appreciation is extended to The National Cen- 
ter editorial and media services personnel for editorial review, graphics, and production of the 
documents. 

Chester K. Hansen 
Acting Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Students need to have strong academic skills as they leave secondary education programs— 
strong academic skills for graduation, for work, and for life. Studies of education have advocated a 
renewed emphasis on academic excellence and on teaching basic skills, and many states have 
responded by increasing graduatior* requirements. Employers want to hire graduates vjho have a 
strong foundation of basic skills and who can apply those skills to solve problems in an increas- 
ingly technological world that demands great flexibility of workers. Finally, students neeo to mas- 
ter basic skills to participate successfully in our complex society. 

Educators in many places are responding to this challenge in ways that have positive out 
comes for their students and, ultimately, fo*- themselves. Evidence of these efforts has been 
gathered by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education and combined with the evi- 
dence from research on how students learn basic skills. The evidence relates to the need to link 
academic skills instruction to applications in vocational tasks for successful student learning. The 
challenge can best be met by a joint effort of vocational and academic teachers to bridge the gap 
between vocational ?.nd academic programs and to make students aware of the bonding between 
academic skills and vocational tasks. 

The National Center has. through synthesis and development, prepared an integrated package 
for use by administrators, teachers, and counselors. The products in the package are aimed 
toward strengthening the academic component of vocational programs through a joint effor* of 
vocational and academic teachers and all who support them. This BASICS Implementation Guide 
provides information to help a school begin a BASICS program. 

The Implementation Guide is organized around three topics: 

• Rationale for BASICS 



• Rationale for BASICS implementation 
® BASICS implementation 

The rationale for BASICS presents the philosophy underlying the development of the materials 
Emphasis is given to the joint-effort approach for strengthening students' basic skills The ration- 
ale for BASICS implementation section presents the background and issues involved in beginning 
the BASICS program The last section contains a listing of BASICS products, a description of the 
products, and workshop outlines for inservicing teachers and others in specific BASICS topics 
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introduction 



Welcon^e to BASICS, a new set of inte- 
grated matenals developed to assist teachers in 
bridging vocational and aoademic skills. 
BASICS combines targetedteaching techniques 
With approaches for developing curriculum that 
will strengthen vocational students* basic skills. 
BASICS is flexibk^. Its components can be 
selected so that each school can create a unique 
progreim that meets the vocational and aca- 
demic needs of students. The BASICS imple- 
mentation guide provides information to help a 
school begin a BASICS program. 

In addition to an orientation videocassette 
and four posters, the BASICS materials are con- 
tained in three loose-leaf notebooks. This for- 
mat permits customizing the program to the 
specific needs of the school. BASICS materials 
are organized so that either an individual teacher 
or a group of teachers can easily obtain the 
information when they need it. 

Although the BASICS products comple- 
ment each other, each product was designed to 
be used individually to achieve its purpose. This 
feature is useful as a school begins to plan its 
programs. For example, teachers can quickly 
begin strengthening students' basic skills using 
one BASICS activity since they will not have to 
read all the products to begin the program. As 



the BASICS program progresses, teachers can 
select more activities as they are needed. 

The Implementation Cuide is organized 
around three topics: 

• Rationale for BASICS 

• Rationale for BASICS implementation 

• BASICS implementation 

The rationale for BASICS presents the philos- 
ophy underlying the development of the mate- 
rials. Emphasis is given to the joint-effort 
approach for strengthening students' basic 
skills. The rationale for BASICS implementation 
section presents the backgrourd and issues 
involved in beginning the BASICS program and 
the various stages of implementation. Consid- 
erations includethe leadership role required for 
a successful program and the various stages of 
implementation. The BASICS implementation 
section contains specific implementation pro- 
cedures for the person who coordinates the 
BASICS program. The section contains a listing 
of BASICS products, a description of the prod- 
ucts, and workshop outlines for inservicing 
teachers and others in specific BASICS topics. 
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Rationale for Basics 



What is the Problem? 



Several factors have converged to make 
changes in vocational education programs a 
necessity: the public's increased expectations 
regarding academic outcomes of educational 
activities, heightened by a number of national 
reports; increased graduation requirementsand 
declining vocational enrollments in many states; 
the emphasis in the Ferkms Act on the need for 
strengthening academic foundations, and busi- 
ness, and industry requests that entry-level 
employees have a more thorough knowledge of 
the basic academics they will need to apply in 
their vocational fields. 

None of these reasons imply failure on the 
part of teachers— vocational and academic— to 
"do their job." Rather, these factors are part of a 
collective set of circumstances that point to a 
need to look for new pathways to vocational 
education excellence. Those concerned agree 
that students need to have stronger academic 
skills as they leave secondary education 
programs— stronger academic skills for gradua- 
tion, for work, for life, and for society. 



Academic Skills for Graduation 

The problem of students' basic skills defi- 
ciencies is a national concern for both general 
and vocational educators Since the sixties, 



educators have seen test scores decline, reflect- 
ing deficiencies in basic skills. This ''rising tide 
of mediocrity"— to quote the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education— finally cap- 
tured widespr'.ad national attention in 1983 
whenseverdi reform documents were published, 
including A Nation at Risk. Many of these doc- 
uments advocate a renewed emphasis on aca- 
demic excellence and on teaching basic skills. 
(Seeappendix A for a summary of several of the 
reports' recommendations.) 

These studies stressing the needs in educa- 
tion have led states to respond in a number of 
ways, such as the following:* 

• Forty-two states' solutions have been to 
increase certification standards. 

• Forty have increased the number of aca- 
demic courses required for graduation. 

• Thirty-two have changed curriculum 
standards required for graduation. 

• Thirty-two have changed curriculum 
standards or textbook adoption 
procedures. 

• Twenty-four have lengthened the school 
day or year. (Brannon 1985) 



NOTE The material m this docurrent has been largely excerpted and adapted from Integration of Academic and Vocational- 
Techical Education An Administrator's Guide. Consortium for the Development of Professional Materials for Vocational 
Education. 1987 

•As of September. 1984 
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Mony of these responses involve changes in 
graduation requirements. The changed require- 
ments demand thai basic skills be strengthened 
and also that schools be accountable, giving 
evidence that specific skills are being taught in 
specific courses so that students can qualify for 
graduation. 

Increasing academic course work creates a 
problem for vocational students the effort to 
meet the new graduation requirements leaves 
them limited time to participate in vocational 
programs. Thus, enrollments in many vocational 
programs have been decreasing 

For students who are "at risk" in terms of 
their decision to stay in school long enough to 
graduate., the new academic demands are 
frightening and discouraging Since many at- 
risk students have tended not to do well in more 
abstract academic courses but have done better 
m more concrete vocational courses, the prob- 
lem is compounded. (Appendix B illustrates 
with one state's concerns what seems typical for 
many.) 



Academic Skills for Work 

Employers are among those who have been 
pointing out the deficiencies in basic skills of 
those ^hey employ or would like to employ. 
Clearly, employers want to hire graduates who 
ha^'e a strong foundation of basic skills. The 
major thrust for employers' demands comes 
from the changing nature of work— a phenom- 
enon with many facets. One is that declining 
U.S. productivity, coupled with increasing com- 
petition abroad, points to a need to have workers 
who will contribute more effectively on the job 

Second, partly because of technological 
change, occupations requiring few or no basic 
skills are rapidly disappearing, whereas newly 
created occupations equire workers to use 
reading, writing, and computation at a fairly 
high level of skill inthesolvingof daily problems 
onthe job{Stichtand Mikulecky 198^, Techno- 
logical change also means that people xnay be 
expected to change jobs relatively often. People 
With strong academic skills and an understand- 
ing of broad principles are in a much better 
position to be flexible ir transferring those skills 
to new applications than are people who have 



only narrow (and soon obsolete) occupational 
skills. Employers are stressing the need for 
problem-soking and decision-making skillsand 
for the ability to apply academic concepts to 
specific tasks. These represent higher-level 
cognitive demands than are often made m the 
classroom. 

In a survey conducted at Pensacola Junic 
College, employers said they wanted graduates 
to possess direct job skills (e.g.. welding) 
because these skills equip f ^ individual to begin 
a job. They also wanted other, related skills 
(e.g., safety-mindedness. human relations, 
communications) because these skills equip a 
new worker to keep the job (Walker 1980). 

The following statement by Roger D. 
Semerad. U.S. Assistant Sec etary of Labor, 
sums up the concern that is being voiced 
repeatedly: 

We're appalled by the fact that we are c rad- 
uatmg 750,000 to a million kids from high 
school a year who are functionally illiter- 
ate, and an equal numberare dropping out 
or are being pushed out of our school sys- 
tem. If we don't take some action now. 
we're going to have a very big pool of 
unskilled citizens who at best will be 
underemployed and probably will find it 
very difficult to get a job because of the 
rising skill needs. (T/7e Chronicleof Higher 
Education 1986, p. 39) 

And the Carnegie Forum on Education and the 
Economy is quoted as link.ng the citizens' future 
directly to society's future* 

In the future, high-wage-level societies will 
be those whose economies are based on 
the use of a wide scale of very highly skilled 
workers, backed up by the most advanced 
technologies available. /Ibid. 1986, p. 38) 



AcsdGTTilc Skills for Life 

Students' mastery of basic skills is essential 
to their successful participation in our society. 
These skills are not only crucial to demonstrat- 
ing employability and occupational compe- 
tency, acquiring further education and training, 
and attaining upward mobility, but also neces- 
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sary for functioning in a complex society. Stu- 
dents need more than job training to live full, 
satisfying, proouctive lives As expressed by the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development in their Resolution 10 (ASCD 
1986) for a balanced curriculum: 

A limited interprt?tation of the basics 
required Ip education threatens a balanced 
and high quality curriculum for students 
living in our complex society. The curricu- 
lum should be broad enough to offer suit- 
able educational opportunities for all stu- 
dents relative to their academic, social, 
psychological, and health needs and abili- 
ties. ASCD recognizes that further devel- 
op jent and emphases are ne^'led in 
teau.'jing skills of problem solving, reason- 
ing, conceptualization, and analysis, which 
are among the neglected basics needed in 
tomorrow's society, (p, 1) 



What Are the Skids Needed? 

Any discussion of what basic skills are 
needed soon leads to the conclusion that one 
needs to specify for what and for whom before 
the term "basic" has real meaning; the answer 
will oiffer depending on such factors as the 
occupation, the time frame, and the location. 

However, there spems to be agreement that 
the following general skills are necessary: 

• Entry-level job s/c/V/s— More thati entry- 
level skills are not, in most cases, required 
or even desirable. There is no time to teach 
more than that. Employers don't want more 
than that. And since skills b come obso- 
lete so quickly today, it is counterproduc- 
tive to teach more than that. Retraining, 
perhaps five to seven times, will character- 
i*:e careers of the future— lifelong learning. 

• Common-cofei)as/cs/f///s— Math, science, 
and communication (reading, writing, Ms- 



tening, speaking) skills n^ed to be taught 
through instruction, remediation, reinforce- 
ment, and application. Computer literacy 
IS another common-core skill that is 
becoming ba^ 

• Job-specific basic s/c/Z/s— Students train- 
ing for certain occupations may require 
additional academic course work. For 
example, students in electronics or health 
occupations may need to take specific 
science courses. 

• Employability skills— The skills needed to 
get a job include interviewing, conducting 
a job search, developing a resume, J^nd 
completing a job application form. 

• Employment skills— The skills needed to 
keep a job and advance in the occupation 
(or move laterally if needed) include inter- 
personal skills, eduri^bility skills, thinking 
skills, problem solving,^ decision making, 
the ability to cope with change, risk taking, 
innovativeness, entrepreneurshi^.-, and 
leadership. Also included are the many 
affective elements des re'^ by employers: 
punctuality, reliability, safety-mindedness. 
perseverance., cooperat' n, loyalty, enthu- 
siasm, and cc nfidence. 

Although vocational instructors will recog- 
nize uiOsX of these skills as being a part of their 
present programs, the message from employers 
and others is ck»ar: More is needed! Present 
programs have nol heen judged to be inferior— 
and specific programs are acknowledged to be 
superior— but overall, vocational education has 
often been judged to be ho-hum. so-so, medio- 
cre. That should be a challenge. Vocational 
v.dL:cators have always sought excellence; by 
linking more closely with academic colleagues, 
by pooling respective strengths, vocational 
educators can greatly enhance the quality of 
education for -"ll students— even to the point of 
excellence. 



How Can Educators Best Respond? 

Having acknowledged that the problem is decioed and are deciding that tney can respond 

real, educators- both vocational and aca- to the challenge In ways that have positive out- 

demic— in many places across tne nation have comes for students and, ultimately, for 

- themselves. 
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Fortunately, there is prodigious evidence 
that when basic skills are linked with and applied 
tu tecnnica^ skills, students are willing and able 
to master them. Therefore it is important that 
academic" ana vocational learning be viewed as 
conipiements, never substitutes, for one another. 
I he unhealthy schism that often exists between 
academic and vocational programs can be 
bridged for the betterment of all students if it is 
recognized that each has much to offer the other 
and that the new educational challenges of our 
day can best be met through concerted action. 
The challenge is twofold: 

-To strengthen the academic basis of voca- 
tional education 

-To strengthen the connection between 
concept learning and appiicati(;n in aca- 
demic educatiori 

The challenge can best be met by a jo^'^t 
effort between vocational and academic te?' 
to design educational progra^is that anoiy 
academic skills in the context of an occupa- 
tional area. The thrust toward a ioint vocational- 
academic e'fort has several underlying 
premises: 

• Academic basic skills are embedded in 
vocational tasks. Both academic and voca- 
tional teachers are needed to identify 
exactly where academic concepts are used 
in vocational courses. 

• Vocational tasks provide for realistic use of 
academic basic skills. Often academic 
textbooks do not provide sufficient oppor- 
tunities for students to practice such skills. 
Connecting academic learning with appli- 
cation strengthens students' oasio skills 
and builds the skills they need for problem 
solving and decision making. 



Clearly, students should learn to apply 
academic concepts in ways that have real- 
world consequences. It is important to 
capitalize on the natural environment of the 
vocational setting where students can 
apply the academic concepts. 

• Neither academic basic skills nor voca- 
tional skills should be taught in isolation 
from each other. All teachers need to make 
students aware of the bonding between 
academic basic skills and vocational tasks. 
This requires a fusing of vocational and 
academic education. As Rupert Evans 
(1971) says. 

One of the first ways to make vocational 
an their lives ahead. Since we do not 
want to tell students an untruth, we need 
to make sure that all education really is 
relevant, (p. 58) 

• Differences in students' learning style and 
m teachers' teaching style may have a sig- 
nificant impact on successful basic skills 
acquisition. If some students learn more 
successfully through an academic, abstract 
approach and others through an applied, 
concrete approach, schools had better 
provide for both. 

A number of educators have spoken con- 
vincirigly on the need for a joint vocational- 
academic effort. Appendix C contains three 
statements that should be read by anyone who 
is not already committed to the idea that a joint 
vocational-academic effort is imoortant io the 
strengthening of students' basic skills. Com- 
mitment to the idea must come first. Then the 
question of how this can be achieved can be 
addressed. 
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Rationale for 
Basics Implementation 



The joint vocational-academic effort will, 
and should, take a somewhat different form in 
each school. Schools, districts, and states uiffer 
widely in the degree to which the idea of a joint 
effort on behalf of basic skills improvement has 
already taken root. Therefore, the style and rate 
of implementation will differ also. 

For the improvement effort to be success- 
ful, the program must fit into and further the 
multiple other objectives and programs already 
in place. In fact, many of the BASICS products 
are designed to expand on current programs 
through a new approach and thus to capitalize 
on them in a renewed way. 

Flexible implementation schemes are 
important. Responsible educators must be able 
to respond with targeted solutions to needs 
identified in their own situation. Educators must 
also be free to consider a range of optionj: o 
determine which will be most likely to succeeJ 
in that setting. 

AlthoughtheBASiCS package is amenable 
to flexible implementation, and parts of the 



package can be selected and used separately 
With good results, the parts of the package are 
related to each other, with each part contribut- 
ing to a synergistic whole. The instrument of 
synergism is clearly the joint vocational aca- 
demic effort. Activities not specifically included 
in this package may very well complement the 
package and extend the synergism. The last 
word on what can be accomplished through the 
vocational-academic approach to strengthen 
basic skills has yet to be written. 

In summary, the problem of students having 
inadequate levels of basic skills in the context of 
today's demands did not develop suddenly. 
Neither will programs designed to strengthen 
students* academic skills be likely to show dra- 
matic immediate results. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant that those involved be aware of thestages of 
implementation and understand them to be part 
of a process leading in a positive direction. 
Change is rarely easy, but it is eased by a sense 
of addressing the problem with clarity of pur- 
pose and a commitment to make it work. 



Stages of implementation 



Effective implementation of the joint 
vocational-academic approach depends on the 
same factors that have been identified as impor- 
tant to any program to improve education 
These factors are involved in four stages: initia- 



tion, initial implementation, complete imple- 
mentation, and institutionalization.* Those 
using the BASICS package may already be 
beyond the first stage. 



•These stages and their factors are adapted from Odden and Anderson (1986) 
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Initiation 

The initiation stage is the time when forces 
are converging for change. Important factors 
includ(^ the following: 

• External pressure for accountability— which 
may come from state or local sources, and 
which underscores a school's sense of the 
noed to change Many scnools are feeling 
this pressure from the state level where 
there has been response to the concerns 
articulated at many levels. 

• Effective awareness training— an effort to 
share the awareness of a need to change 
and to promote c common clarity of pur- 
pose. Educators need to believe that the 
change can result in improved student 
academic achievement, and that collabo- 
ration is key to that change 

• Perception of fit— a sense that there is a 
good match between a selected program 
and the needs at the school. The selection 
may have be3n made at the state or district 
level, but educators need to see that it can 
improve their own situation, and it helps if 
they are integrally involved in the decision 
to take part in the program. 

• An advocate— a person or a support group 
who understands the program, believes in 
It, and can obtain the support of others, 
from the school board and superintendent 
to school personnel. Leadership from the 
top IS important at this stage and later for 
coordination of the program. 

The climax of the initiation stage is the decision 
to commit to the program and to make it work 



initial Implementation 

When teachers and administrators begin to 
implement the program, consideration of some 
success variablesi can pave the way. Such fac- 
tors include the following: 

• Development of district strategies— coor- 
dination at the district level of tasks rang- 
ing from communication to maintain 



school board support, to hiring substitute 
teachers to allow teacher planning time. 

• Creation of an implementation team— a 
group that represents a variety of roles 
(administrators, vocational and academic 
teachers, counselors) but that can develop 
a sense of unity about the program among 
themselves and among others. 

• Early results— some limited objectives that 
can be achieved within a short period of 
time This serves to reinforce continued 
effort, and the input is useful in planning 
expansion of the program. 

• Provision of a vanety of resources— beyond 
money, such resources as technical assis- 
tance and clerical support are important. 

• School orchestration— coordination of 
activities and strategies by th3 implemen- 
tation team. 

The implementation team needs to plan 
carefully for program success. Their responsi- 
bilities include— 

• determining staff development needs, 

• planning staff involvement and setting the 
stage for staff commitment, 

• determining how to monitor progress, 

• deciding how discretionary funds will be 
allocated, and 

• developing leaders/trainers in various 
aspects of the program. 



Full Implementation 

Full implementation means that program 
activities are underway, but does not imply thai 
all participants are completely comfortable in 
changed roles using new techniques Dunng 
this stage, a healthy sequence of events would 
be the following: 

• Teachers, administrators, counselors, and 
others involved in the various program 
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activities are working at applying new 
techniques and performing new duties. 

• Through ongoing communication and 
leadership (including observation, feed- 
back, assistance, and coaching where 
indicated), participants share insights and 
solutions to problems and encourage one 
another 

• Participants feel some degree of mastery 
of new skills and comfort in new roles. 

• Improved student outcomes are noted and 
shared (for example, evidence of a more 
positive learning climate or changed stu- 
dent attitudes as well as stronger academic 
achievement) 

• Enhanced commitment of those involved is 
derived from the positive results. 



Keys to this sequence of events are careful plan- 
ning in the prior stages, ongoing leadership, 
sustained support, and open communication 
channels 



Institutionalization 

As individuals— teachers, administrators, 
students— recognize positive outcomes, they 
are likely to apply new energy to institutionaliz- 
ing the program as part of the standard operat- 
ing procedures of the school. During this penod, 
what is working well can become organization- 
ally grounded so that individual outcomes trans- 
late to school outcomes. This is also a period for 
adjusting parts of the program to better fit the 
school situation and possibly to expand the 
program from limited beginnings. 



Developing a Strategy for BASICS Use 



The BASICS package is like a tool kit in that 
it provides a selection of helpful resources for 
building a program or working on a problem 
situation. For the tools to be most effective, the 
plan or strategy for their use must fit the situa- 
tion and contribute to specific desired outcomes 
In developing a strategy for BASICS use, deci- 
sions should be made about several issues. 
These include the "driving forces" behind use of 
the package, the program goals and expected 
outcomes, and program staff. 



tifying these factors clearly. Some of the driving 
forces identified by several states, are these: 

• The need to help vocational students meet 
academic graduation requirements— For 
example, Vermont and California, like many 
other states, have adopted increased high 
school graduation requirements. In these 
states, identification of academic skills 
embedded in vocational courses has led to 
establishment of some alternative means 
of meeting graduation requirements. 



The "Driving Forces" 

The BASICS package is being used as a 
vehicle. What is it a vehicle for? A thoughtful 
analysis of the reasons for wanting to use the 
package will lead to a clarity of purpose that is 
important for development o? commitment and 
for shaping the implementation. 

In considering the question, think about the 
catalysts for action, the driving forces, the burn- 
ing issues. These are the factors that people 
care about enough to base action on them. A 
personal investment in or "ownership" of the 
program will, for many people, depend on iden- 
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• A high rate of illiteracy— For example, in 
Kentucky, the Joint Academic Vocational 
Approach grew out of a need to counteract 
a high adult illiteracy rate. 

• Response to business and industry— For 
example, the Great Oaks program in Ohio 
was spurred by an employer study that 
showed a need for employees to have bet- 
ter academic skills. 

• Dropout prevention— For example, in 
California, many districts feel that voca- 
tional modes for academic skill instruction 
are important in retaining potential 
dropouts. 
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Other factors/issues include the recognition of 
a need for remediation strategies, the need of a 
unifying theme for program improvement, and 
decreased voca. onal enrollments. Where a mix 
of several of these, and perhaps other factors, is 
operating, it is wise to enumerate them. In 
another section of this guide, a crosswalk list 
helps to identifypartsof the BASICS implemen- 
tation that can address these needs. 



Program Goals and Expected Outcomes 

Goals for the program should be set to 
reflect the level of commitment suitable for the 
school, and the expected outcomes will be a 
reflection of the goals set. Those seeking some 
specific targeted outcomes of a limited nature 
can apply a short-term strategy at low cost and 
with a minimum of structural or process change. 
This "surface" approach can also be adopted as 
a means of getting started and seeing some 
results u8fore committing further. 

The five Targeted Teaching Techniques in 
the BASICS package provide resources for 
immediate application on a limited basis. They 
also provide for more extended applications. 
The Roadsigns from Research posters and bro- 
chures, available for use with little preparation, 
are a good starting point for raising awareness 
of the issues. 

Schools seeking su bstantial impact on aca- 
demic achievement levels of students must be 
prepared to opt for the longer-term "deep" 
aporoach. They must analyze their systems and 
rethink and rebuild in some areas. For example, 
analysis of the curriculum to identify academic 
skills embedded in vocational courses is a sig- 
nificant step toward improved integration of 
instruction, but it takes time. Developing or 
reworking instructional materials is costly but 
effective. 



Once the school has decided on the 
approach to use. plans should be made to eval- 
uate the success of the program in producing 
the expected outcomes. 



Program Staff 

The decision to use a gradual staged 
approach involves fewer staff or at least fewer 
staff hours than the decision to implement the 
program comprehensively. In either case, deci- 
sions must be made about which teachers are to 
be involved and how. 

Should teachers volunteer or be assig ned to 
work on the program? Given the participants, 
should they be assigned to particular program 
roles or volunteer for them*? In answering these 
questions, serious thought should be given to 
the strengths and needs of individual staff 
members. 

Both vocational and acaoomic teachers are 
needed for the joint effort. It should be noted 
that, as used in the BASICS package, the term 
"academic teacher" means a teacher certified to 
teach traditional academic courses. Its use is 
not meant to imply that vocational teachers do 
not also teach academic skills. 



Other Considerations for Implementation 

BASICS' Integration of Academic and 
Vocational-Technical Education: An Adminis- 
trator's Guide contains four chapters (chapters 
3-6) in part two on implementation strategies. 
The next chapter in this guide contains specific 
information about how to use package compo- 
nents and some workshop outlines to help get 
the implementation underway 
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Basics Implementation 



The BASICS package is designed to help 
strengthen basic skills by using a joint 
vocational-academic approach to link basic 
skills with and apply them to technical skills. To 
facilitate implementation of this approach 
through use of the BASICS package, this sec- 
tion includes a listing of each BASICS product. 
Next is a description of the components, fol- 
lowed by a series of workshop outlines for 
initiating involvement in the implementation 
process. 



convenient packaging and use in schools. 
Before starting to implement the package, it 
would also help to be familiar with the concep- 
tual framework of the package BASICS con- 
tains five conceptual elements: 

• Roadsigns from Research 

• Targeted Teaching Techniques 

• Instructional Program Development 



BASICS Product Listing 

The form the joint vocational-academic 
effort takes in each school, district, or state will 
differ, as will the style and rate of implementa- 
tion. To accommodate these varying needs, the 
BASICS products are designed to be flexible 
and offer a range of options for use. Whereas 
parts of the package can be selected and used 
separately with good results, the parts of the 
package are related to each other A product 
listing is included next to show the BASICS 
components and their relationship. Each com- 
ponent is listed with a description of its content, 
physical characteristics (videocassette, note- 
book, guidebook, etc.), and notes for use. 
Related BASICS products are listed for each 
component. 



Description of the 
BASICS Components 

The previous section described the BASICS 
package pieces as they have been grouped for 



• Support Roles for Basic Skills 

• Pnmer of Exemplary Strategies 

An Orientation Videocassette and the Imple- 
mentation Guide are designed to bind all these 
elements together. The videocassette conveys 
the intent of the oackage and the theme that 
pervades each of the components, namely that 
the strengthening of students' basic skills ii best 
achieved by a joint effort between vocational 
and academic teachers to design a program that 
applies the academic basic skills in the context 
of an occupational area. The Implementation 
Guide deals with how the package components 
can be used, singly and in combinations, to 
achieve that purpose. Figure 1 shows the con- 
ceptual framework just described, and it is 
appropriate for workshop use. A description of 
each of the five conceptual elements follows, so 
as to flesh out that framework. 
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BASICS PRODUCT LISTING 



PRODUCT PHYSICAL 

NAME DESCRIPTION CHARACTERISTICS NOTES 



1 Introducing 
BASICS 
Bridging 
Vocational 
and Aca- 
demic Skills 


A videotape orientation that pro- 
vides ^n introduction to BASfCS 
and Its components 


1/2-inch videocassette (VHS) 


Use with teachers, other 
school personnel parents 
employers and commu- 
nity groups 


2 Four Posters 


Focus: Dropouts 

Caption: Stay in the Race. Win 

with Basic Skills 

Focuf: Business/Industry 
Caption: To Fill These Shoes, in 
space, below the sea. or anywhere 
in between You Need Basic Skills 

Focus: Special Populations 
Caption: Light Your Future. Leam 
Basic Skills 

Focus: Learning/Teaching Styles 
Caption: Explore Learning & 
' Teaching Styles. Discover Basic 
Skills 

• 


16" X 20" two-cclor posiers 


Use with teachers or other 
school personnel to intro- 
duce BASICS resources 
Use with students to moti- 
vate to basic skills Use as 
part of inservice to 
describe the research base 
for the BASICS resources 
Each poster can be used 
with one of the roadsigns 
from research brochures 
Related BASICS products: 
Four rniniposters for use 
with Roadsigns from 
Research 

Road<5igns from Research 1 
Dropouts 

Penis and Profiles 

Whys and Wherefores 

Hard Times and 

Handiwork 
Roadsigns Jrom Research 2 
Business/Industry 
Road Signs from Research 3 
Special Populations. 
Roadsigns from Research 4 
Learning/Teaching Styles 


3 THE 

BRIDGERS 
GUIDE 


Contains materials for coordinat- 
ing the BASICS resources and for 
involving individuals who can 
support the effort 


Three-ring notebook 


Contains items 4-23 
descrih<>d below 


4 BASICS 

Implementa- 
tion Guide 


Presents the philosophy, struc- 
ture, and use of BASICS 
Describes the roles of program 
coor'iinator and other school staff 
and offers workshop outlines for 
successful implementation of the 
resources 


Guidebook 




b Primer of 
Exemplary 
Strategies 


Provides teachers with examples 
of other teachers" successful 
efforts and diverse approaches to 
infusing basic skills instruction in 
different classroom situations 
Techniques are organized by 
basic skill{s) emphasized, by voca- 
tional service area, and by special 
population student needs 


Guidebook 


Contacts icr additional 
information are give-i 
Related BASICS Products: 
Techniques for Joint 
Effort The Vocational- 
Academic Approach. 
Supplemental 
Instructional 
Resources 
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BASICS PRODUCT USTmG— Continued 



PRODUCT PHYSICAL 

NAME DESCRIPTION CHARACTERISTICS NOTES 



6 BASICS 

Information 

Support 
Roles 

Administra- 
tor (Guide 
#1) 


Describes ihe use of the Adminis- 
trator's Guide on Improving Basic 
Skills in the context of the BASICS 
resources 


Related tabbed page in Bndger s 
Guide 

Two-page black-line master m 
Bridger's Guide 


Make copies for use with 
administrators when in- 
servicing BASICS Use 
with the guide titled 
Improving the Basic Skills 
of Vocational-Technical 
Students an Adminis- 
trator's Guide (number 7 
below) 


7 Improving 
the Basic 
Skills of 
Vocational- 
Technical 
Students An 
Administra- 
tCf s Guide 


Offers information and guidelines 
to help vocational administrators 
initiate program changes to 
strengthen basic skills Describes 
types of basic skills programs 
staffing structures and effective 
instruct- nal approaches 


Guidebook 


iJse with admirnstrators to 
help them understand that 
strengthening basic skills 
requires everyone's sup- 
port, at every level, across 
disciplines and 
departments 

Related BASICS Product^t: 

Techniques for Joint 
Effort The Vocational- 
Academic Approach. 
Technique for Manage- 
ment Time for Learning, 
Roadsigns from Research i 
Dropouts 

Penis and Profiles. 

Whys and Wherefores 

Hard Times and 

Hand»work 
Ro-idsigns from Research 2 
Business/Industry 
Roadsigr^s from Research 3 
Special Popuiatiors 
Roadsigns from Research 4 
Learning/Teaching Styles 


8 BASICS 

Infornnation 

Support 
Roles 

Administra- 
tor (Guide 


Describes the use of the Adminis- 
trators Guide on Integratir of 
Academic and Vocational 
Technical Education in the con- 
text of the BASICS resources 


Related tabbed page in Bridger's 
Guide 

Two-page black-line master in 
Bridger's Guide 


Make copies for use with 
administrators when in- 
servicing BASICS Use 
with the guide titled Inte- 
gration of Academic and 
Vocational-Technical 
Education an Administra- 
tors Guide (number 9 
below) 


9 Integration 
of Academic 
and 

Vocational- 
Technical 
Education 
An Adminis- 
trator's 
Guide 


Provides vocational administrators 
with several vignettes of joint 
efforts between academic and 
vocational teachers to strengthen 
the basic skills of vocational 
students 


Guidebook 


Use with administrators* to 
help them realize that joint 
efforts are not easy to 
carry out and that a sue- 
cessful program requires 
their leadership and 
support 
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BASICS PRODUCT USTING— Continued 



PRODUCT PHYSICAL 

NAME DESCRIPTION CHARACTERISTICS NOTES 



9 Continued 






Related BASICS Products: 

Techniques for Joint 
Effort The Vocational- 
Academic Approach 
Roadsigns from Research i 
Dropouts 

Penis and Profiles 

Whys and Wherefores 

Hard Times and 

Handiwork 

nUaOoigns <rum ntrocdrv/n t 

Busmess industry 
Roadsigns from Research 3 
Special Populations 
Roadsigns from Research 4 
Learning/Teaching Styles 


10 BASICS 

Information 

Support 

Roles 

Counselor 


Describes the use of the guidance 
module in the context of the 
BASICS resources 


Related tabbed page m Bndgers 
Guide 

Two-page black-line master in 
Bridger's Guide 


Make copies for use with 
guidance counselors when 
in-servicing BASICS Use 
with the Module CG. C-9. 
titled Provide for the Basic 
Skills (number 11 below) 


11 Provide for 
the Basic 
Skills 


Helps counselors to perform 
essential tasks and to fill the roles 
that commonly support a bastc 
skills program The module s 
advocacy of "learning assistance 
counselors" fits the concept of 
|Oint effort between vocational and 
academic teachers 


Module/Guidebook 


Use with guidance coun- 
selors to help them con- 
tribute to a jOint effort to 
strengthen basic skills 
Related BASICS Products: 
Techniques for Jo«nt 
Effort The Vocational- 
Academic Approach 
Technique for Individuali- 
zation The Academic 
Development Plan (ADP). 
Instructional Materials 
Development 


12 Four mini- 
posters for 
use with 
Roadsigns 
from 
Research 


• Dropouts— Stay in the Race. 
Win with Basic Skills 

• Business/Industry— To Fill 
These Shoes, m space, below 
the sea. or anywhere m 
between. You Need Basic Skills 

• Special Populations— Light 

Vr.iir Piitiirp 1 PArn Ri^^ir ^Idll^ 

l^yUF > UlUIC L^aOlw or\iiio 

• Learning/Teaching Styles- 
Explore Learning & Teaching 
Styles. Discover Basic Skills 


Four 8 1/2 X 11 -inch black-line 
masters 


Use with teachers when 
introducing the research 
base for BASICS 
(numbers 13-18 below) 
Note that ♦he mini-posters 
are also found as large 
two-color posters 
Related BASICS Products: 
Four posters. 
Roadsigns from Research 1 
Dropouts 

Penis and Profiles. 

Whys and Wherefores 

Hard Times and 

Handiwork 
Roadsigns from Research 2 
Business/Industry 
Roadsigns from Research 3 
Special Populations 
Roadsigns from Research 4 
Learning/Teaching Styles 




BASICS PRODUCT LISTING-Con^/nuecy 



PRODUCT PHYSSCAL 

NAME DESCRIPTION CHARACTERISTICS NOTES 



13 Roadsigns 
from 

Research 1 
Dropouts— 
Perils and 
Profiles 


Helps teachers make an assess- 
ment of the dropout problem as it 
relates to basic skills deficiencies 


Six page brochure black-line 
master 


Blank space is provided 
on brochure master for 
school district and/or con- 
tact person to identify 
themselves 

Related BASICS Products: 

Technique for Remedia- 
tion Peer Tutoring. Four 
posters Four minipostsrs 


14 Roadsigns 
from 

Research 1 
Dropouts— 
Whys and 
Wherefores 


Summarizes the impact of per- 
sonal, family, and school factors 
on dropout-prone youth especially 
as It relates to basic skills 
deficiencies 


page brochure black-line 
master 


Blank space is provided 
on the master for individ- 
ual school districts to 
identify themselves as part 
of the BASICS program 
Related BASICS Products; 
Technique for Remedia- 
tion Peer Tutoring. Four 
posters Four miniposters 


15 Roadsigns 
from 

Research 1 
Dropouts- 
Hard Times 
and 

Handiwork 


Summarizes v/hat happens to drop- 
outs with emphases on pregnancy 
employment crime, and health 
Discusses the economic and edu- 
cational tolls on others from drop- 
ping out 


Six page brochure black-line 
master 


Blank space is ptovided 
on the master *or individ- 
ual rchool districts to 
identify themselves as part 
of the BASICS program 
Related BASICS Products: 
Techique for Remediation 
Peer Tutoring. Four pos- 
ters Four miniposters 


16 Roadsigns 
from 

Research 2 

Business/ 

Industry 


Clarifies the perspective of busi- 
ness and industry on the impor- 
tance of basic skills competency 
in the work force Problems con- 
cerning basic skills that compan- 
ies encounter are cited as well as 
the entry-level skills they iook for 


Six page brochure black-line 
master 


Blank space is provided 
on the master for individ- 
ual school districts to 
identify themselves as part 
of the BASICS program 
Related BASICS Products: 
^our posters. Four 
miniposters 


17 Roadsigns 
from 

Research 3 

Special 

Populations 


Summarizes the basic skills prob- 
lems that are prevalent among 
special populations as welt as the 
factors that make these problems 
difficult to sol^e Changes are 
recommended that can make 
teachers more effective in helping 
these students overcome basic 
skill deficiencies 


Eight page brochure black-line 
mas*er 


Blan'' space is provided 
on the master for individ- 
ual school districts to 
identify themselves as part 
of the BASICS program 
Related BASICS Products: 
Technique for Remedia- 
tion Peer Tutoring, Four 

pUdlcid rUUr 111 1 1 1 1 pv^d 1 d 


18 Roadsigns 
from 

Research 4 
Learning/ 
Teaching 
Styles 


Summarizes the implications of 
both learning and teaching styles 
for basic skills acquisition Several 
suggestions are given on how 
teachers can use information 
about learning/teaching styles to 
reach students who have basic 
skills problems and for whom tra- 
ditional methods may be 
inadequate 


Twelve page brochure black-line 
master 


Blank space is provided 
on »he master for individ- 
ual school districts to 
identify themselves i s part 
of the BASICS program 
Related BASICS Products: 
Four posters. Four 
miniposters 
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BASICS PRODUCT LISTING-Conf/nued 



PRODUCT 
NAME 


DESCRIPTION 


PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


NOTES 


19 fjASICfi 

Information 

Assist Stu- 
dents in 
Achieving 
Basic Read- 
ing Skills 
(Module 
M-1) 


module tor use by teachers in the 
context of the BASICS resources 


T* t ^ _ ^ ^ a h^l^/^L Lino r/\'^<^for 

1 yvo-page uiacK-nne inasier 

Related tabbed page in Develop- 
ing An Instructional Program 
Notebook 


Make copies for use with 
teachers Module M-l is 
located in the Developing 
An Instructional Program 
Notebook 


20 BASICS 

1 nfnrnriAtii^n 

Assist Stu- 
dents in 
Developing 
Technical 
Reaoing 
Skills 
(Module 
M-2) 


Describes the technical reading 

moHiilP for iicp Y\\i iPSPHprc in tHp 

context of the BASICS resources 


Two-page black-line master 

Related tabbed page m Develop- 
mg An Instructional Program 
Notebook 


Make copies for use with 
teachers Module M-2 is 
located in the Developing 
An Instructional Program 
Notebook 


21 BASICS 

Information 

Assist Stu- 
dents in 
Improving 
Their Writing 
Skills 
(Module 
M-3) 


(^p<:prihPQ thpu/ntino clfillc 

L^C3^« IIIC VVIIIIMm ^I^I1I^> 

modulo for use by teachers in the 
context of the BASICS resources 


Two-page black-line master 

Related tabbed page m Develop- 
ing An Instructional Program 
Notebook 


Make copies for use with 
teachers Module M-3 is 
located in the Developing 
An Instructional Pro^'am 
Notebook 


22 BASICS 

Information 

Assist Stu- 
dents in 
Improving 
Their Oral 
Communica- 
tion Skills 
(Moji;le 
M-4) 


Describes the oral communication 

^kill^ mnHiitP for i>cp Yv^j tP^ir^Hprc 

in the context of th<^ BASICS 
resources 


Two-page black-line master 

Related tabbed page m Develop- 
ing An Instructional Program 
Notebook 


Make copies for use with 
teachers Module M-4 is 
located m the Developing 
An Instructional Program 
Notebook 


23 BASICS 

Information 

Assist Stu- 
dents in 
Improving 
Their Math 
Skills 
(Module 
M-5) 


Describes the math skills module 
for use by teachers m the context 
of the BASICS resources 


Related tabbed page in Develop- 
ing An Instiuctional Program 
Notebook 


Make copies for use with 
teachers Module M-5 is 
located in ♦^e Developing 
An Instructional Program 
Notebook 
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BASICS PRODUCT USTIUG-Continued 



PRODUCT PHYSICAL 

NAME DESCRIPTION CHARACTERISTICS NOTES 



24 TARGETED 
TEACHING 
TECH- 
NIQUES 


Provides vocatio "^al and academic 
teachers with assessment, plan- 
ning, and management tools for a 
comprehensive and effective 
approach to improve st"der>ts' 
basic skills 


Three-ring notebook 


Contains items 25-31 
described below 


25 Techniques 
for Joint 
Effort The 
Vocational- 
Academic 
Approach 


Describes teaching techniques 
that vocational and academic 
teachers can use jointly to 
improve students' basic skills 


Guidebook 


Related BASICS Products: 

Roadsigns from Research 1 
Dropouts 

Penis and Profiles 

Whys and Wherefores 

Hard Times and 

Handiwork. 
Roadsigns from Research 2 
Business/Industry 
Roadsigns from Research 3 
Special Populations. 
Roadsigns from Research 4 
Learning/Teaching Styles 
Technique for Management 
Time for Learning 
Technique for Remediation 
Peer Tutoring. 
Technique for Computer Use 
Software Evaluation 
Technique for Individualiza- 
tion The Academic 
Development Plan (ADP). 
Instructional Materials 
Development. 
Supplemental Instructional 
Resources 


26 Technique 
for Man- 
agement 
Time for 
Learning 


Provides guidelines and tech- 
niques to analyze the amount of 
classroom time devoted to basic 
skills instruction and other learn- 
ing tasks 


Guidebook 


Related BASICS Products: 

Techniques for Joint 
Effort The Vocational- 
Academic Approach 


27 Technique 
for Remedia- 
tion Peer 
Tutoring 


Presents a complete plan for set- 
ting up. implementing, and eval- 
uating a peer tutoring program to 
strengthen studerits" basic skills 


Guidebook 


Related BASICS Products: 

Roadsigns from Research 1 
Dropout 

Perils and Profiles. 

Whys and Wherefores. 

Hard Times and 

Handiwork 
Roadsigns from Reseach 3 
Special Populations. 
Techniques for Joint 
Effort The Vocational- 
Academic App Dach 


28 Technique 
for Com- 
puter Use 
Software 
Evaluation 


Describes a procedure for voca- 
tional and academic teachers to 
jointly evaluate educational soft- 
ware for students' basic skills 
development 


Guidebook 


Related BASICS Products: 

Roadsigns from Research 4 
Learning/Teaching Styles 
Techniques for Joint Effort 
The Vocational-Academic 
Approach. 

Technique for Individualiza- 
tion The Academic Develop- 
ment Plan (ADP) 




BASICS PRODUCT U.i>TmG— Continued 



PRODUCT 
NAME 


DESCRIPTION 


PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


NOTES 


29 Technique 
for Individu* 
alization 
The Aca- 
demic 
Develop- 
ment Plan 
(ADP) 


Offers step-by-step guidelines for 
school staff to identify individual 
student needs and procedures for 
meeting those needs 


Guidebook 


delated 8A' fCS Products: 

Provide for the Basic 
Skills Counselor 
Roads'gns from Research 1 
Dropouts 

Penis and Profiles 

Whys and Wherefores 

Hard Times and 

Handiwork 
Roadsigns from Research 2 

PiKinPCC/lnriiKtrv/ 

Roadsigns from Research 3 
Special Populations 
Roadsigns from Research 4 
Learning/Teaching Styles 
Techniques for Jomi Effort 
The Vocational-Academic 
Approach 

Instructional Materials 
Development 


30 Targeted 
Teaching 
Technique 
Audio- 
cassette n^ 
The Voca- 
tional Aca- 
demic 
Approach 


Presents the key information from 
the vocational-academic approach 
guide on audiotape 


One 60-minute audiocassGtte 


RAlfltAr! RA^IP^ PrnrliirK' 

ntJlClltru DMOIVO riUUU^I9i 

Techniques for Joint 
Effort The Vocational- 
Academic Approach 


31 Targeted 
Teaching 
Technique 
Audio- 
cassette n2 
Peer 
Tutoring 


Presents the key information from 
the peer tutoring guide on 
audiotape 


One 60-minute audiocassette 


Related BASICS Products: 

Technique for Remedia- 
tion Peer Tutoring 


32 DEVELOP- 
ING AN 
INSTRUC- 
TIONAL 
PROGRAM 


Provides teachers with practical 
and theoretical mformation on 
development or selection of 
appropriate applied basic skills 
instructional materials 


Three-ring notebook 


Contains items 33-39 


33 Instructional 
Materials 
Development 


to develop materials, development 
of alternative types of curricula, 
and guidelines for reviewing mate- 
rials and managing the develop- 
ment process 


oUfOeDOQK 


Relatea BASICS Products: 

Techniques for Joint 
Effort The Vocational 
Academic Approach. 
Technique for Manage- 
ment Timo for Learning 
Technique for Individuali- 
zation The Academic 
Development Plan (ADP) 
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BASICS PRODUCT USJmG-Continued 



PRODUCT PHYSICAL 

NAME JESCRIPTION CHARACTERISTICS NOTES 



34 Supplemen- 
tal Instruc- 
tional 
Resources 


Identifies sources of basic skills 
instructional materials available 
for use with vocational students 


Guidebook 


Related BPS/ f . ^t tiucts: 

Primer of Exen^p. " 
Strategies. Techniques for 
Joint Efforts The 
Vocational-Academic 
t ^proach 


35 Assist Stu- 
dents in 
Achieving 
Basic Read- 
ing Skills 
(Module 
M-1) 


Gives teachers practical assis- 
tance for developing instrucdon to 
meet vocational students' basic 
reac; ng needs Provides informa- 
tion on techniques such as teach- 
ing technical vocabulary and pro- 
viding practical readMg 
knowledge 


Module 


Related BASICS Products: 

Techniqi.es for Joint 
Effort fht ^'ocational- 
Academic Approach. 
Technique for Computer 
Use Software Evaluation 


36 Assist Stu- 
dents in 
Developing 
Technical 
Reading 
Skills 
(Module 
M-2) 


G»ves teachers practical a:>sis- 
tance for developing instruction to 
mee; vocational students' techni- 
cal reading needs Provides infor- 
mation on topics such as compre- 
hension and interpretation of 
graphic material 


Module 


Related BASICS Products: 

Techniques for Joint 
Effort The Vocaiional- 
Academic Approach. 
Technique for Computer 
Use Software Evaluation. 
Instructional Materials 
Development 


37 Assist Stu- 
dents in 
Improving 
Their Writing 
Skills 
(Module 
M-3) 


Gives teachers practical assis- 
tance for developing instruction to 
meet » ocational students' needs 
for writing skills Provides informa- 
tion on topics such as individualiz- 
ing writing instruction and correct- 
ing writing errors 


Module 


Related BASICS Products: 

Techniques for Joint 
Effort The Vocational- 
; .ademic Approach. 
Technique for Computer 
Use Software Evaluation. 
Instructional Materials 
Development 


38 Assist Stu- 
dents in 
Improving 
Their Oral 
Communica- 
tion Skills 
(Module 
M-4) 


Gfves teachers practical a-JSis- 
tance for developing instruction to 
meet vocational students' needs 
for oral communication 


Module 


Related BASICS Products: 

Techniques for Joint 
e^ort The Vocational- 
Atademic Approach. 
Technique for Remedia- 
tion Peer Tutoring. Tech- 
n que for Computer Use. 
Software Evaluation. 
Technique for Individuali- 
zation The Academic 
Development Plan (ADP) 


39 Assis* Stu- 
dents in 
Improving 
Their Math 
Skill*' 
(Module 
M-5) 


Gi/es teachers practical assis- 
tance for dviveloping instruction to 
meet vocational students' needs 
for math skills Includes informa- 
tion on topics such as teaching 
math in the context of the occupa- 
tional skill and using visual and 
tactile means to reinforce math 
concepts 


Module 


Reltited BASICS Products: 

Technique for Joint Effort' 
The Vocational-Academic 
Approach. Technique for 
Computer Use Software 
Evaluation. Technique for 
Individualization' The 
Academic Development 
Plan (ADP). Instructional 
Materials Development 
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Roadsigns from Research 



Targeted Teaching Techniques 



1^ Techniques for Joint Effort: The Vocational Academic 
Approach 

|||| Technique for Management: Time for Learning 

9 Technique for Remediation: Pe«^r Tutoring 

lH Technique for Computer Use: Software Evaluation 

|||| Technique for individualization: The Academic 
Development Plan (AOP) 



Instructional Program Development 



IP Instructional IMaterials Development 

^ Instructional Assistance in Specific Basic Skills 

^ Supplemental Instructional Resources 



Support Roles for Basic Skills 



|||| Leadership Support Role: Administrators 
lH Guidance Support Roles: Counselors 



Primer of Exemplary Strategies 



Figure 1. Conceptual framework 
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Roadsigns from Research 



BASICS has a research foundation. 
Research findings and implications have been 
used throughout asthe basis for development of 
the package components. A summary of 
research findings, implications, and practical 
suggestions for teachers is provided in Road- 
signs from Research to focus them in a usable 
form for discussion purposes. A series of bro- 
chures with related posters covers four major 
topics of significance for teachers who are con- 
cerned about students' problems with basic 
skills: dropouts, business/industry, special 
populations, and learning/teaching styles. 
Research drawn from work by the National Cen- 
ter and others suggests that these topics pro- 
vide much of the understanding needed to 
address basic skills problems effectively. 

Dropouts are discussed in the three bro- 
chures. The first provides an assessment of the 
dropout problem as it relates to basic skills defi- 
ciencies. Statistics are cited to shed light on 
groups with a high dropout rate who also tend to 
have problems with basic skills. The second 
brochure summarizes the impact of personal, 
family, and school factors on dropout-prone 
youth through statistics and an interpretation of 
these factors' simultaneous contribution to 
basic skills deficiencies. The third brochure 
summarizes what tends to happen to dropouts 
with emphasis on pregnancy, employment, 
crime, and health. It also discusses the eco- 
nomic and educational tolls on others from stu- 
dents* dropping out. Finally, the promise that 
vocational education holds for dropout preven- 
tion is discussed, and specific approaches to 
basic skills instruction are outlined. 

The business/industry brochure is designed 
to clarify the perspective of business and indus- 
try on the importance that the American work 
force be competent in basic skills. Problems 
concerning basicskillsthat companies encoun- 
ter are c«ted as well as the entry-level skills 
employers look for. Suggestions to assist 
teachers in meeting companies' basic skill 
needs conclude the chapter. 

Special populations are the focus a bro- 
chure that summarizes the basic skill problems 



that are prevalent among special populations as 
well as the factors that make these problems 
difficult to solve. Changes are recommended 
that can make teachers more effective in helping 
special population students overcome basic 
skill deficiencies. 

The final brochure summarizes the implica- 
tions of both learning and teaching styles for 

basic skills acquisiion. Several suggestions are 
given on how teachers can use information 
about learning/teaching styles to reach students 
with basic skills problems for whom traditional 
methods may be inadequate. Two brief hands- 
on experiences for the reader are incorporated 
to emphasize the impact of active learning. 



Targeted Teaching Techniques 



General techniques that teachers can useto 
strengthen any basic skill are presented in a 
series of five targeted teaching techniques. 
These techniques have been chosen to illustrate 
the types of activities that vocational and aca- 
demic teachers can begin immediately without a 
great deal of advance preparation. The content 
of each will be discussed briefly. 

Techniques for Joint Effort: The 
Vocational-Academic Approach discusses how 
educators in many peaces c re responding to the 
educational challenge in ways that have positive 
outcomes for their students and, ultimately, for 
themselves. Ways that teachers can work 
together are specified and discussed so that 
teachers can work out how to proceed with joint 
effort in their own situation. The options include 
sharing, teaming, and staff crossover. Sharing 
involves planning and preparing for instruction 
cooperatively as well as sharing concerns about 
how to deal with change and new relationships. 
Teaming may involve the development of a 
correlated course of study and instructional 
materials to incorporate the vocational and aca- 
demic content as weH as teach the content. Staff 
crossover entails systematic exchange of 
selected responsibilities. 

The final section of the document consists 
of examples of programs in which teachers have 
successfully used these strategies to integrate 
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vocational and academic; education. Many of 
the teachers in these proj^rams have instituted 
pioneering joint efforts from which other 
teachers can benefit. 

Technique tor Management: Time tor 
Learning provides guidelines for making better 
use of time in vocational-technical classes. 
Interest in time use has inci-eased sharply in 
recent years. Research shows that ti me is a criti- 
cal factor; increasing time on task increases 
students* achievement. Furthermore, time use is 
one of the few variables related to student 
achievement that teachers can control in the 
classroom. Therefore, by learning to make bet- 
ter use of time, teachers can improve vo-tech 
education. Teachers can "teach smarter" by 
changing the ways they manage student time. 

This handbook is designed to guide 
teachers, administrators, supervisors, inservice 
coordinators, and teacher educators in follow- 
ing step-by-step procedures for conducting 
timefuse analyses with the aid of a convenient 
form. It suggests 'ways for vocational and aca- 
demic teachers to employ time-use analyses 
together to improve the productivity of their 
classes. The three stages of time-use analyses 
are as follows: 

1. Discover how students use time through 
observation in the classroom. 

2. Decide if it is necessary to increase time on 
task. 

3. Change day-to-day practice in the class- 
room if increased time on task is desired. 

Technique tor Remediation: Peer Tutoring 

focuses on a specialized teaching strategy that 
has been proven effective in a variety of voca- 
tional and academic settings to meet the 
increasingly diversified needs of vocational stu- 
dents. Because of its adaptability to individual 
learning needs, peer tutoring can be incorpo- 
rated easily into the vocational classroom. It can 
be implemented without the high costs usually 
associated with hiring and training additional 
staff. Peer tutoring typically results in a number 
of benefits tostudents. staff, and administration. 
Current datasuggest it is effective in aidingspe- 
cial needs learners to achieve educational 
objectives. 



This guide describes how to apply peer 
tutoring as a strategy for remediation of basic 
skills through the phases of program planning, 
program development, and program evaluation. 
Program planning is concerned with the tasks 
relevant to preparation of a program plan or 
proposal. Program development addresses the 
tasks involved in initiating the operation of each 
component. Program evaluation incorporates 
several types of evaluative techniques that are 
effective in assessing peer tutoring programs. 
Commonly needed forms and helpful tips for 
tutors are included. 

Technique tor Computer Use: Sottware 
Evaluation contains a compilation of sugges- 
tions and guidelines to assist secondary level 
teachers in planning to make the most effective 
use of computer-assisted ins*-uction (CAI) 
through careful courseware evai lation. Voca- 
tional and academic teachers working together 
todevelopand implementguidelines forcourse- 
ware evaluation are in a particularly good posi- 
tion to provide for students* vocational and aca- 
"demic needs. 

The guide is structured around a checklist 
that deals with three major tasks: plan for effec- 
tive use of the computer, establish guidelines for 
developing or evaluating software, and evaluate 
courseware. These tasks highlight the impor- 
tance of evaluating courseware only on the 
basis of carefully constructed plans for CAI use 
and established evaluation guidelines. 

The following three steps are discussed for 
teachers .o plan for effective use of the com- 
puter: identifythebenefitsof CAI, identifyappro- 
priate tasks for CAI. and identify strategies for 
CAI. Establishing guidelines involves the follow- 
ing steps: identify the learning objectives and 
tasks, determine teaching effectiveness, evalu- 
ate appropriate use of computer capabilities, 
identify management possibilities, and evaluate 
documentation. 

The task of actually evaluating courseware 
begins with identifying potentially suitable 
courseware. Then, to facilitate the evaluation, a 
form and guide for courseware evaluation are 
presented. 

Technique tor Individualization: The Aca- 
demic Development Plan 6\scusses an individu- 
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alized plan for a student's academic progress 
worked out cooperatively by the student and 
several of those involved with helping the stu- 
dent learn. The major thrus^ of the ADP concept 
is to respond to the obvious need to help stu- 
dents strengthen their basic skills and academic 
achievement. The response strategy is system- 
atic individualized planning through the joint 
efforts of vocational and academic teachers 
who, along with others, can form a team to 
assess the individual student's skill levels and 
combined needs. 

The planning efforts can be made concrete 
by the completion of the ADP form, winch is a 
vehicle for sharing information, monitoring, and 
updating. The ADP process is discussed in this 
document task by task, with related parts of the 
form specified for each task. 

The first task for the ADP team is to prepare 
to develop ADPs. They need to consider how to 
best gather information about the factors 
influencing a student's academic development, 
including academic skill levels, learning style, 
sex equity, and special considerations for handi- 
capped youth, minority and immigrant youth, 
gifted and talented youth, and migrant youth. 

The actual ADP development begins with 
gathering data and recording preliminary 
information on the form. This paves the way*for 
sharing the information with the team to useas*a 
basis for planning. 

The next task is to analyze the student's 
needs and design a plan to address them. A 
facilitator initiates this task by arranging for an 
ADP planning meeting. At this meeting, through 
joint and systematic review and discussion, an 
action plan is formulated. The action plan 
includes annual goals, short-term objectives, 
evaluation procedures and criteria, recom- 
mended activities, a^^d plans for monitoring. 

Once the plan and the pattern of responsi- 
bilities have been worked out, the plan is put into 
action. The individual student knows what to do 
and is supported by others on the team who are 
aware of the student's goals and who have sup- 
port roles to play. The student's progress is 
monitored to see that the plan is being imple- 
mented effectively. 



The final task is to review and revise the 
ADP at least annually. Goals and objectives that 
have been attained can be used as a foundation 
for planning continued progress and academic 
growth. 



Instructional Program Development 



Although teachers can apply a variety of 
techniques to hf;lp students learn basic aca- 
demic skills, the foundation that must support 
these efforts over the long run is the develop- 
ment of an instructional program that applies 
the academic skills in the context of an occupa- 
tional area. The instructional program must 
incorporate both student and teacher materials 
along with methods of instruction that will be 
effective. The tools for putting together such a 
program are provided under three headings: 
Instructional Materials Development, Instruc- 
tional Assistance in Specific Basic Skills, and 
Supplemental Instructional Resources. 

Instructional Materials Development 

responds to the fact that the instructional mate- 
rials used by students and teachers are a pri- 
mary factor in the learning equation. Thus, the 
need to search out or develop instructional 
materials is ever present. The process of review 
and development can be complex and cumber- 
some without the kind of systematic, efficient 
system discussed in this guide. 

The guide begins with a prerequisite series 
of steps designed to lay a firm foundation for 
development of materials in any of a variety of 
modes and includes the following: 

• Conduct needs assessment 

• Determine job 

• Conduct job analysis 

• Identify tasks for instruction 

• Conduct task analysis 

• Cross-correlate occupational tasks with 
academic skills needed 
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• Determine type of instructional system 

• Determine need to develop, adapt, update, 
or supplement materials 

• Specify the development task 

Three types of curriculum material are 
presented as options for development from the 
preparatory v^ork: competency-based individu- 
alized instruction, applied learning in a 
problem-solving mode, and lesson plans for 
traditional instruction. The characteristics of 
that type of material, the rationale for use, and 
guidelines for development are provided. A 
sample of each type of curriculum is included as 
an illustration of the principles discussed. 

Management of the curriculum development 
process involves monitoring progress and con- 
trolling for quality. Monitoring is discussed with 
reference to controlled routing and coordina- 
tion of effort. The resulting materials should be 
reviewed for quality both internally to determine 
how closely they correspond to the agreed- 
upon guidelines for development and externally 
to evaluate how well they meet the intended 
objectives in terms of student learning. 

iMtructlonal As$Mance In Specific Basic 
Skills is provided in a series of five professional 
teacher education modules. These modules are 
designed to give practical assistance to voca- 
tional and academic teachers for developing 
instruction to meet vocational students' needs 
in basic and technical reading, writing, oral 
communication, and math. 

Vocational and academic teachers need to 
reinforce the message that reading is an essen- 
tial skill for any job that students will hold. As 
teachers prepare to help their students with 
basic reading, they need to— 

• create an appropriate environment and 

• assess student?^' reading needs. 

Planning to assist students in developing tech- 
nical reading skills involves the following: 

• Selecting written materials for instruction 
that are appropriate for the occupational 



area and for the student's needs and 
abilities 

• Developing specific activities to integrate 
the teaching of technical reading with 
occupational skills training 

Most people are asked almost daily to do 
some type of writing; writing skills are very 
important for employability. Both vocational 
and academic teachers can help students by 
reinforcing this message to motivate them to 
work on their writing skills. Vocational teachers 
can inform students about the kinds of writing 
that will be expected on the jobs they^are likely 
to hold. As teachers prepare to help their stu- 
dents improve their writing skills, they need to— 

• identify occupational requirements and 

• identify students' writing needs. 

Oral communication is central to human 
interaction. In fact, most people spend the 
majority of their communication time speaking 
and listening, rather than reading and writing. 
Vocational and academic teachers need to 
remind students that their success on any job 
will depend on oral communication with super- 
visors, peers, and customers. In this process, 
teachers must— 

• understand the full range of oral commu- 
nication skills, 

• assess their own skills and students' pres- 
ent skills, 

• create an appropriate environment, and 

• use appropriate instructional techniques. 

Assisting students in improving their math 
skills is a process involving preparation (during 
which teachers can make the necessary 
assessments) and actual work with the students. 
Preparation to assist students depends on 
important contributions of information from 
both vocational and academic teachers. They 
will need to assess the following: 

• Students' present levels of skills in math 
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• Math skills students will need in the voca- 
tional program and ultimately on the job 

• Their own readiness to teach the skills 

• The adequacy of the instructional 
materials 

Working with students after making fJrepara- 
tions involves several general strategies that are 
helpful: 

• Create a positive atmosphere. 

• Individualize instruction. 

• Teach math in the context of occupational 
skill development. 

• Use visual and tactile means to reinforce 
math concepts. 

Teachers can share information about appro- 
priate techniques for improving specific math 
skills, such as ways to pinpoint difficulties, 
explain mathematical concepts, work on com- 
mon problem areas, and provide various types 
of math practice activities. The modules from 
the Professional Teacher Education Module 
Series give specific information on each of the 
topics discussed above. 

SupplemBntal Inttructlonal ReMourcSs 

responds to the teacher's need for additional 
student materials to use in integrating basic 
skills into vocational education. It identifies 
sources of basic skills instructional print mate- 
rials available for use with secondary-level voca- 
tional students. 

Teachers may choose to supplement exist- 
ing student materials wit! other materials that 
may be more focused on students* specific basic 
academic needs. It is understood that selecting 
course \r jiterials for students is a decision of the 
local school district and its needs. Further, the 
choice of materials is based on selection of con- 
tent needed by students. Thus, resources listed 
in this guide are intended to give the tep'^her a 
starting point. They should be used in the con- 
text of the local situation and assessment of 
student needs to help students achieve basic 
skills knowledge. 



The guide has four major chapters. "Identi- 
fying Resources" describes the national, state, 
and regional information systems and networks 
that are available to assist teachers in identify- 
ing and locating instructional materials and 
resources. "Analyzing Resources" explains how 
instructional materials can be analyzed to draw 
out basic skills content and providesan example 
of such an analysis. 

"Resources" lists 182 stu:*ent resources 
appropriate for supplementing basic skills 
instruction and learning. Each resource pro- 
vides the title of the resource, author(s), if any, 
and publisher. The chapter has four sections. 
The first lists mathematics resources, grouped 
by general mathematics and occupationally 
related mathematics. The second lists resources 
for supplementing reading, writing, speaking 
and listening skills in the commur^ications 
resources section. In the other basic skills 
resources section, resources focus on areas 
other than math and communication, such as 
science. The adult basic education resources 
section lists resources developed foradult basic 
education learners, therefore, possibly more 
appealing to older secondary students working 
to strengthen basic skills. The resources are 
grouped by mathematics and communication 
areas. 

The last chapter contains an alphabetical 
list of publishers and their addresses. 



Support Roles for Basic Skills 



The purpose of the support roles compo- 
nent is to assist persons who have nonteaching 
roles— but who share concern about students— 
in defining their support role and to provide 
them with successful techniques to facilitate the 
joint effort of vocational and academic teachers 
to strengthen students' basic skills. The support 
roles covered are for leadership (administra- 
tors) and guidance (counselors), although these 
roles include enlisting the support of others 
such as employers and parents. 

Two administrator's guides are provided for 
the leadership support role, ^he first. Improv- 
ing the Basic Skills of Vocational-Technical 
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students, offers information and guidelines to 
help vocational administrators initiate program 
changes to strengthen basic skills. Because 
administrators are so important in making 
change happen, the guide speaks to administra- 
tors at various levels— department head, voca- 
tional principal, dean of vocational education, 
and state department supervisor, to name a few. 

In addition to providing a background on 
the nature of basic skills in a vocational educa- 
tion context, the guide discusses type^ of basic 
skills programs, staffing structures, and effec- 
tive instructional approaches. Other topics 
covered include program planning, implemen- 
tation guidelines, and evaluation criteria. The 
guide gives recommendations for effective 
instructional leadership that have particular 
significancefora joint effort between vocational 
and academic teachers to strengthen basic 
skills. 

The second administrator's guide. Integra- 
tion of Academic and Vocational-Technical 
Education, provides vocational administrators 
with examples of joint efforts that are underway 
between academic and vocational teachers to 
strengthen the basic skills of vocational stu- 
dents. Although not all the programs are fully 
realized, these models-in-process at various 
implementation stages provide a concrete back- 
drop for understanding the strategies and 
procedures for managing the change process 
that are discussed earlier in the guide. 

Although written for vocational administra- 
tors, this guide offers all educational personnel 
a useful philosophical foundation from which to 
consider the merits of collaboration between 
vocational and academic teachers. The recent 
scrutiny of American schools has revealed 
strengths and weaknesses in both kinds of cur- 
riculum and instruction. Pooling vocational and 
academic colleagues' re«^pective strengths can 
greatly enhance the quality of education for all 
students, especially vocational students for 
whom the lack of basic skills threatens 
employability and chances forfulfillment. Major 
strategies are advocated in the guide for suc- 
cessful joint efforts to strengthen basic skills. 

Provide lor the Baeic Skills is a module 
designed to help prepare counselors to perform 
essential tasks and fill the roles that commonly 



support a basic skills program. Addressed to 
professional and paraprofessional guidance 
program staff in a wide variety of educational 
and communitysettings, the module reflectsthe 
view that counselors have a critical role to play 
in strengthening basic skills— even though they 
are not so directly engaged in the effort as aca- 
demic and vocational teachers. 

The module's advocacy of "learning assis- 
tance counselors" fits the concept of joint efforts 
between vocational and academic teachers. 
This counseling concept emphasizes, for 
example, communication and a team approach, 
which are at the heart of a successful joint effort. 
Learning experiences in the module clearly 
define counselor roles and responsibilities 
related to basic skills by integrating theory and 
application. 



Primer of Exemplary Strategies 



The purpose of this element is to provide a 
resource tool for teachers that illustrates— 
through its examples of models and practices 
proven successful at state and local levels— how 
to implement the process and techniques in the 
BASICS package. The strategies presented aim 
at strengthening academic basic skills by con- 
necting these skills to vocational service areas 
and by enabling vocational and academic 
teachers to work together. 

The types of strategies range f?om tech- 
niques used by classroom teachers to joint 
efforts made by academic and vocational 
teachers to develop materials that reinforce, 
remed.ate, and enhance basic skil's learning 
The primer is divided into two topics* basic skills 
techniques and joint effort practices. 

The basic skills techniques include sum- 
maries of techniques, practices, and programs. 
They are grouped by the type of basic skill or 
combinations of skills. The groups are m.th 
skills, math and problem-solving skills, com- 
munications skills, communications and 
problem-solving skills, math/communications, 
math/communications and problem-solving 
skills, science skills, and other combinations of 
basic skills. All of the skills related to language 
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arts— reading, writing, listening, and speaking- 
are listed under the heading Communications. 

The loint effort practices are grouped as 
follows, math skills, math/communication skills, 
math/communication and problem-solving 
skills, math and scienceskills, and other combi- 
nations of skills. 



In summary, this section has described the 
conceptual structure of the package elements. 
The previous section gave information about 
the physical structure of BASICS. It remains to 
the next section to provide assistance in plan- 
ning workshops for BASICS implementation. 



implementation through Workshops 



An important aspect of effective use of 
BASICS is the involvement of the teachers and 
other school personnel for whom the resources 
are intended. If these people can be involved in 
planning how they can contribute to the pro- 
gram outcomes, they are likely to develop a per- 
sonal investment that will promote program 
success. A development of commitment to the 
philosophy of the joint vocational-academic 
approach is critical for making it work in spite of 
the fears and barriers that may exist. 



A series of workshop outii nes follows, along 
with a crosswalk chart giving guidance on which 
workshops are best suited to meet specific 
needs. The person{s) responsible for coordinat- 
ing the BASICS implementation can select the 
workshops needed to involve school staff in the 
school's use of BASICS. Each outline is 
desig ned to result in a two-hour workshop when 
local material is incorporated to make the con- 
tent school-specific. The workshop outlines 
indicate graphic figures that can be duplicated 
for handouts from selected BASICS products. 



WORKSHOP OUTLINE #1 
ORfENT(^T|0N 

Purpose: To create an awareness on the part of school staff of the BASICS package 

Objectives: Participants should be able to— 

• describe the need that resulted in development of the 3ASICS 
package. 

• state the prenrtise of the joint vocational-academic approach that forms 
the foundation of the BASICS package, and 

e recount the "story" of one of the teachers shown in the video vignettes. 

Who Should Attend: All professional school staff, district office professional staff, school board 
members 



Resources: 



Content: 



Activity: 
Next Steps: 



Introducing BASICS, videotape 
Coordinator should— 

• have read the Bridget's Guide, and 

• have made copies of figure 1 in the Implementation Guide to use as a 
handout. 

Explanation of the school's (district's) reasons for using BASICS 
Showing of the videotape 

Explanation of how the school expects to use BASICS 
Discussion of the videotape 

Be sure to discuss with participants what will happen as a result of the 
workshop and who will be involved in the n^^xt steps 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE #2 



TECHNIQUES FOR JOINT EFFORT: 
THE VOCATIONAL-ACADEMIC APPROACH 



Purpose: To enable teachers to identify and relate to their roles in a joint vocational- 

academic approach to strengthen students' basic skills 

Objectives: Participants should be able to-- 

• state the basic skills problem from the context of Xh<s'\r own school and 
program situation, 

• identify at least two reasons why joint effort might be an effective 
approach to work on the problem, 

• identify three specific patterns for working together, 

• describe at least one strategy for potential effective use of joint effort 
in their program situation, and 

• name a barrier to effective use of joint effort, along with a suggestion 
for eliminating the barrier. 

Who Should Attend: Vocational and academic teachers 

Resources: Techniques for Joint Effort: Tlie Vocational-Academic Approacii 

Any or all of the six BASICS brochures might be distributed for reading in 
advance of the workshop. 



Content: 



What Is the Problem? 

• Evidence of basic skills deficiencies and the call to excellence 

• The nature of technological change and demands of employers 

• The negative repercussions of some "reform" changes on vocational 
education 

Can We Respond? 

• The opportunity we have and what's at stake 

• The resources we have 

• Who better to respond? 
How Best to Respond? 

• There is evidence that when basic skills are linked with and applied to 
technical skills, students are willing and able to master them. 
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• Academic skills are embedded in vocational skills. 



^ Vocational taskc provide for realistic use of academic basic skiils. 

• Neither academic nor vocational skills should be taught in isolation 
from each other. Teachers need to make students aware of the bond- 
ing between academic skills and vocational tasks. 

• All the above points to the fact that- 
strengthening students' basic skills is best achieved by a joint effort 
between vocational and academic teachers to design a program that 
applies academic skills in the context of an occupational area. 

Options for Cooperation 
Sharing^ 

• in the planning. 

Who will teach the academic skills? 
Who will teach the vocational skills? 

What effect will the organizational structure have on your ability to 

integrate subjects? 
Can the structure be-modified or changed? 
What curricular materials will be required, and how will they be 

secured or developed? 
Who else needs to be involved in the effort^ 

• in the preparation, and 

• in the concerns. 
TQaming— 

• to develop a correlated course of study. 

• to develop instructional materials incorporating the vocational and 
academic content, and 

• to teach the content. 
Staff Crossover— 

• (in a number of ways) 
Ex;imnles of Joint Effort 

Activity: Divide the participants into small discussion groups to— 

• read selections from the "Joint Effort in Action" section of the guide 
and discuss the advantages and disadvantages of applying the same or 
similar strategie3 to their own program. 
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* outline a model for their own school's joint effort, and 



• discuss any potential barriers to implementing their model and sug- 
gestions for eliminating the barriers 

Next Steps: Be sure to discuss with participants what will happen as a result of the 

workshop and who will be involved in the next steps. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE #3 
TIME FOR LEARNING 



Purpose: To enable teachers to conduct time analysis 

Objectives: Participants should be able to— 

• relate the value of time-use analysis for strengthening basic skills in 
vocational education, 

• identify at least two benefits of a joint vocational-academic effort in 
classroom time-use analysis, and 

• analyze classroom time used for basic skills learning. 
Who Should Attend: Vocational and academic teachers 

Resources: Techniques for Management: Time fOf Learning 

The coordinator may want to duplicate the Basic Skills Observation Form 
from the Prologue of the above product for use as a handout. 

[Also available from the National Center for Research in Vocational Educa- 
tion, Managing Learning Time: A Professional Development Guide Leader- 
ship Training Series No. 69 (Halasz, Ida M. and Raftery, Susan R.. The 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education; Columbus, Ohio; 
1985), which contains a detailed workshop plan with visual aids] 

Content: More Time for Basic Skills 

• Demand for excellence in education through increased time available 
for learning basic skills 

• Better classroom management of time 

• Fewer adminstrative burdens on the teachers and fewer related intru- 
sions into the school day 

Time-Use Analysis 

• Cooperation between vocational and academic teachers 

• Cross-observing classrooms 

• Sharing results and ideas for improvement of time use 
Benefits of Joint Vocational-Academic Effort 

Increased integration and coordination to maximize quality of time 



• 



Insight into application of basic skills concepts to specific vocational 
areas 
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• More effective learning resulting in less time spent on review artd 
r mediation 



Activity: 



Observe a simulated classroom teaching situation. Based on the observa- 
tion, do the following: 



• Record time on task for basic skills, using the Basic Skills Observation 
Form. 

• Analyze the results of the observation. 

Suggest ways in which time could have been saved and used for basic 
skills learning. 



Next Steps. 



Be sure to discuss with participants what will happen as a result of the 
workshop and who will be involved in the next steps. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE #4 
PEER TUTORING 



To enable teachers to set up a peer tutoring program to strengthen basic 
skills 

Participants should be able to— 

• state the basic skills problem from the context of their own school and 
of thfi program situation for which peer tutoring could be effective, 

• identify at least two reasons why peer tutoring might be an effective 
strategy for remediation of basic skills, 

• identify at least one reason for using a jo-nt effort approach in plan- 
ning peer tutoring activities, 

• describe the role of the teacher in the peer tutoring process, 

• plan a peer tutoring program to meet a basic skillc need, and 

• list characteristics to look for in selecting tutors. 

Who Should Attend: \/ocational and academic teachers 

Resources: Techniques for Remediation: Peer Tutoring 

Brochures— floacfs/gns from Research 1: Dropouts 
Perils and Profiles 
Whys and Wherefores 
Hard Times and Handiwork 
The three brochures might be distributed for reading m advance of the 
workshop. The coordinator may want to duplicate the checklists that begin 
each chapter of the technique guide for use as handouts 

Content: Why Peer Tutoring'? 

• Easily implemented 

• Cost-effective 

• Increased individualized attention 

• Academic improvement for tutee 

• Increased social integration for tutee 

• Increased self-confidence for tutee 

Increased self-confidence and teaching skills for tutor 

• Improved ethnic relationships in bilingual/bicultural classrooms 



Purpose: 
Objectives: 
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A Joint Vocational-Academic Approach 

* IncrGSSGu intcQration and coordination of vocational and acadsnriic 
concept? 



• Maxhnum quality tutoring time 



• Increased opportunity for identification of students needing 
remediation 



Designing and Implementing a Peer Tutoring Program 



• Plan the Program 



Recognize the need 

Establish a planning group 

Assess student needs 

Develop program goals and objectives 

Determine facilities, materials, and equipment needs 

Determine personnel requirements 

Draft a plan and circulate it for review 

Present the program plans to administration 



• Develop the Program 



Provide progrcm orientation 

Provide faculty inservice training for the teacher's role within a 
classroom tutoring model or within a tutoring center program 
model 

Recruit and select tutors 
Train tutors 

Develop the tutee intake process 
Match and assign students 
Perform regular tasks 



• Evaluate the Program 



Select types of evaluation 

Identify the information needed 

Locate or develop evaluation instruments 

Collect and analyze data 

Report program results 

Modify the program 

Activity: Divide the participants into small discussion groups to— 

^ discuss the teacher's role in designing and implementing a peer tutor- 
ing program; 

4» plan a peer tutoring program to meet a recognized basic skills need, 
using the Plan the Program Checklist; 

• discuss characteristics to look for in selecting tutors and methods of 
training them. 
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Next Steps: 



Be sure to discuss with participants what will happen as a result of the 
workshop and who will be inv. J in the next steps. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE #5 

ertCTUIADC CUAI IIATinKl 



To enable teachers to assess software for basic skills learning 
Participants should be able to— 

• identify at least five reasons for using computer-assisted instruction to 
strengthen basic skills, 

• identify at least two reasons for using a join* vocational-academic 
approach to evaluating software, and 

• evaluate software for use in strengthening basic skills 

Who Should Attend: Vocational and academic teachers 
Librarians 

Computer Resource Coordinator 

Resources: Techniques for Computer Use: Software EvalLation 

The coordinator may want to duplicate the Courseware Evaluation Form 
from the above product for use as a handout. 

Content: Functions of Computer-Assisted Instruction 

• Deliver concepts to a student; 

• Diagnose a student's learning patterns and problems and prescribe 
remediation; ancl 

• Give learners a sense of control, involvement, immediate feedback, 
and automatic interaction that enhances learning. 

Benefits of a Joint Vocational-Academic Approach 

• Academic teachers have a large supply of basic skills software from 
which to choose. 

• Vocational teachers have a smaller supply of commercial software 
because of a smaller market and thus less profitability for producers 
Also, commercial software does not reflect requirements of local 
employers. 

• A joint effort can result in guidelines for developing or evaluating 
computer software. 

• Learning gains can result f om the cross-fertilization that occurs 
through a joint software e /aluation. 



Purpose: 
Objectives: 
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Benefits of Computer-Assisted Instruction 

• As a machine, the computer is— 

— patient. 

— nonjudgmental, 

— private, 

— interactive, and 

— responsive. 

• Moreover, the computer offers— 

— individualized learning, 

— learning paths. 

— looping, 

— motivation for passive or negative learners, 

— animation of processes, 

— computer literacy required for many entry-level jobs, 

— remedial instruction of which student may not be aware. 

— enrichment, 

— a way to track progress, as well as 

— a massive information base 

Appropriate Tasks for Computer-Assisted Instruction 

• Use of the completer as a teaching tool is deterniined by instructional 
goals. 

• Computers are an effective tool for tasks that can be explicitly defined 
and that require drill, routine computations, display or a large amount 
of material, feedback, or adjustment for individual pace 

Strategies for Computer-Assisted Instruction 

• Drill and practice 

• Tutorial 

• Simulations 
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® Problem solving 

• Inquiry 

• Demonst/ation 

• Writing 

Establishing Guidelines for Developing or Evaluating Computer Software 

• Identify the learning objectives and tasks Ask the following questions: 

— Is the computer appropriate for the accomplishment of this 
objective"^ 

—What category of computer software (e.g., drill, tutorial, simula- 
tion) can provide the best vehicle for reaching this objective? 

— In what way will computer-assisted instruction be more effective 
than established techniques for achieving this goal? 

—What elements of the particular discipline or subject matter have 
traditionally posed teaching problems, and why? 

• Determine Teaching Effectiveness 

—Information content 
—Response handling 
—Goals 

—Time use and timing 
—Language and instruction 
—Testing software for effectiveness 
—Reflecting societal issues 

• Evaluate Appropriate Use of Computer Capabilities 

—Graphics 
—Sound and Speech 

— Interaction 
—Randomization 

• Identify Management Possibilities 
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• Evaluate documentation 

—Clear marking on package 

—Copyright and licensing 

— Equipmfint list 

— Stf p-by-step directions 

— Explanations of lesson content 

—Sim y\e instructions for editing 

— SuppleiTientary nidterial 

Activity: Divide the jarticipants into pairs of vocational and academic teachers to do 

the follow ng: 

• Discuss the advantages of using computer-assisted instruction to 
strengthen basic skills. 

• Review guidelines for evaluating computer-cojrseware. 

• Evaluate basic skills computer courseware, using the Microcomputer 
Courseware Evaluation Form and Guide. 

Next Steps: Be sure to discuss with participants what will happen as a result of the 

workshop and who will be involved in the next steps. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE #6 



(ADP) 



Purpose: 
Objectives: 



To enable a support team to plan a student's academic development 
Participants should be able to— 

• identify at least two reasons why an academic development plan migh' 
be an effective approach to strengthening basic skills, 

• list the tasks involved in developing an academic development plan,, 

• identify at least three strategies that could be included in ADPs for 
special population students, 

• identify at least three principles to follow in ensuring sex equity, and 

• identify at least three strategies for working with a variety of learning 
styles. 



Who Should Attend: Vocational and academic teachers 
Guidance counselors 
Special education teachers 



Resources: 



Content: 



Techniques for Individuaiization: The A "sdemic Development Plan 

Brochures— 

Roadsigns from Research 3: Special Populations 
Roadsigns from Research 4: Learning/Teaching Styles 

The brochures might be distributed for reading in advance of the workshop. 

The coordinator may want to duplicate the ADP form in appendix A of the 

technique guide for use as a handout. 

What is an ADP? 

• An individualized plan for a student's academic progress worked out 
cooperatively by the student and others involved with helping the stu- 
dent learn 

• A plan aimed at helping students strengthen basic skills 
Why an ADP? 

• To help students function effectively in a complex sc :iety 

• To serve as a recorded, motivational contract with the student 

• To provide a student with a s )nse of progress 

• To encourage the student to assume responsibility for learning 
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Following the ADP Process 

This involves students, academic and vocational teacners. scnoo^ coun- 
selor, parents, and sometimes employers and friends in planning through 
a series of six tasks. 

ADP Task 1: Prepare to develop ADPs 

• Assess academic skill levels. 

Diagnostic tests 

Occupational area competency profiles 

• Determine cognitive style and learning style 

• Ensure sex equity 

• Take account of special considerations 

ADP Task 2: Prepare to develop ADPs. 

• Gather the data. 

• Record preliminary information on the ADP form. 

Personal data, school subject information, and work history 
Needs assessment 
Special considerations 

ADP Task 3: Analyze students' needs and design a plan to address them 

• Arrange for an ADP planning meeting. 

• Formulate the action plan. 

Set annual goals 

Develop short-term objectives 

Develop evaluation procedures and criteria 

• Recommend activities and identify responsibilities. 
ADP Task 4: Put the plan into action. 

ADP Task 5; Monitor student progress. 
ADP Task 6: Revise the ADP 
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^ Activity: Divide the group into small groups to do the following 

• Discuss advantages oi an ADP 

• Discuss strategies for working with special populations, working with a 
variety of learning styles, and ensuring sex equity 

• Outline the steps involved in completing an ADP for a student 

Next Steps: Be sure to discuss with participants what will happen as a result of the 

workshop and who will be involved in the next steps 



• 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE #7 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATER5ALS DEVELOPMENT 



Purpose: 
Objectives: 



To enable teachers to develop curriculum to support applied learning 
Participants should be able tc— 

• relate the value of developing instructional materials for use in 
strengthening basic skills. 

• describe the DACUM process of job analysis, 

• select job tasks that are best taught in the classroom, 

• analyze tasks selected for instruction, 

• identify at least three characteristics of a competency-based voca- 
tional education program, 

• develop a lesson plan for a job task, incorporating basic skills, and 

• write a student activity in a problem-solving mode. 



Who Should Attend: Vocational and academic teachers 
Curriculurr. specialists/coordinators 



Resources: 



Content: 



Instructional Materials Development 

Brochure— Roads/gns from Research 2: Business and Industry 
The brochure might be distributed for reading in advance of the workshop. 
The coordinator may want to duplicate figure 1 from Instructional Materials 
Development ior use as a handout. 

A Systematic Approach to Instructional Materials Development 

• Materials are important to learnirrg 

• An efficient system of review and development enhances selection of 
an optimum set of materials 

Prerequisites to Development 

• Conduct a needs assessment 

• Determine job parameters 

• Conduct job analysis 

• Consider the DACUM approach to job analyses 

• Identify tasks for instruction 
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• Conduct task analysis 

• Cross-correlate occupational tasks and academic skills 

• Determine type of instructional system 

• Determine the need to develop, adapt, update, or supplement materials 

• Determine whether materials meet sex equity criteria 

• Specify the development task 

Develop Competency-Based Instructional Materials 

• Why competency-based? 

—Responds to the need for preparing students with entry-level job 
skills 

—Is a flexible,, systematic approach to address changing skill require- 
ments and a variety of learner styles 

• Characteristics of competency-based education 

• Identification of criterion-referenced measures 

• Guidelines for module development 

Develop Materials for Applied Learning in a Problem-Solving Mode 

Basic skills are required increasingly for solving daily problems on jobs 
as the nature of work changes in the United States 

• Characteristics of materials for ap^^wod learning in a problem-solving 
mode 

• Guidelines for development 
Develop Lesson Plans 

• Whv develop lesson plans'^ 

—Plans are a summary and coordination device for the teacher 

—Plans allow for anticipation of problems and keep the teacner 
directed toward the goal. 

• Content determines format of lesson plans 
Management of the Development Process 

• Monitor progress 

• Control quality 
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Activity: 



• Discuss. 



—the value of developing instructional materials for use in strengthen- 
ing basic skills 
—prerequisites to development 
—characteristics of competency-based instruction 

Divide the participants into small groups (include vocational and academic 
teachers in each group). One half of the groups will— 

• select a job task best taught in the classroom, 

• conduct a task analysis of the task selected,, and 

• develop a competency-based lesson plan,, incorf./orating basic skills to 
teach the task, using the lesson plan forms from the section, "Develop 
Lesson Plans." 

The rest of the groups will write a student activity in a problem-solving 
mode, using the guidelines in appendix C. 

In a large group summary, each group will share briefly results of the 
group's activity and steps followed. 

Next Steps: Be sure to discuss with participants what will happen as a result of the 

workshop and who will be involved in the next steps. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE #8 
S^ECiFIC BASIC SKILLS 

Purpose: enable vocational teachers to integrate academic inst uction into the 

vocational program 

Objectives: Participants should be able to— 

• develop materials that could be used in their voc tional program to 
improve students' basic reading skills, 

• develop vocabulary, comprehension, and graphics reading exercises 
based on vocational instructional materials, 

• correct and critique a letter of application written by a vocational 
student, 

• develop a plan for using a simulated classroom or laboratory situation 
to assist students in improving their oral communication skillf-, 

• plan apprnpriaie techniques to help students described in given case 
situations to improve specific math skills. 

Who Should Attend: Vocational teachers 

(Academic teachers, possibly, as resource persons) 

Resources: The following Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules: 

• Assist Students in Achieving Basic Reading Skills 

• Assist Students in Developing Technical Reading Skills 

• Assist Students in Improving Their Writing Skills 

• Assist Students in Improving Their Oral Communication Skills 

• Assist Students in Improving Their Math Skills 
Content: Basic Reading 

• Create an appropriate environment. 

• Assess students' reading needs. 
Technical Reading 

• Select written materials for instruction that are appropriate for the 
occupational area and for the students' needs and abilities. 
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• Develop specific activities to integrate the teaching of technical read- 
ing with occupational skills training, such as— 

—vocabulary exercises, 
—comprehension exercises, and 
—graphics exercises. 

• Analyze instructional materials. 
Writing 

• Identify the basic writing skills, such as— 

—write legibly, 
—spell correctly, 
—capitalize, 

—identify appropriate forr^ and style, 
—choose appropriate words, 
—use correct grammar, 
—punctuate properly, and 
—review written work. 

• Identify students' writing needs. 

—Identify occupational Requirements. 
—Assess students* writing skills. 

• Use techniques to improve writing. 
Oral Communication 

• Understand the full range of oral communication skills 
—Speaking 

—Influence of nonverbal behavior 

• Assess your ov/n skills. 

• Assess students* skills. 

• Create an appropriate environment. 

—Be sensitive. 

—Motivate students. 

—Accommodate individual differences. 

• Use appropriate instructional techniques. 

—Increase students' awareness. 
—Provide instruction. 
—Increase students* sensitivity. 
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Math 

• Prepare to assist students by assessing— 

—students' present levels of skills in math, 

—the math skills students will need in the vocational program and 

ultimately on the job. 
—teachers' readiness to teach the skills, and 
—the adequacy of the instructional materials. 

• Work with students. 

—Create a positive atmosphere. 
—Individualize instruction. 

—Teach math in the context of occupational skill development. 
—Use visual and tactile means to reinforce math concepts. 

• Improve specific math skills. 

—Pinpoint difficu'ties. 

—Explain mathematical concepts. 

—Work on common problem areas. 

—Provide various types of math practice activities. 

Activity: Each of the five modules contains activities that could be used in a work- 

shop setting. The following activities relate to the workshop objectives: 

M-1 p. 39 
M-2 pp. 34, 50. 65 
M-3 pp. 28-30 
M-4 pp. 43-45 
M-5 pp. 47-52 

Next Steps: Be sure to discuss with participants what will happen as a result of the 

workshop and who will be involved in the next steps. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE #9 
SUPPORT ROLES: GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 



Purpose: To enable counselors to carry out their guidance roles in the joint 

vocational-academic approach 

Objectives: Participants should be able to— 

• relate the roles a guidar>ce counselor can play in strengthening basic 
skills in vocational education, 

• identify the major guiding principles in order to establish a program 
for testing and assessing the basic skill needs of students and clients, 

• identify specific testing instruments tor use in determining the basic 
skills of students and clients. 

• describe the major sources for acquiring learning materials for use by 
students and clients in the basic skills areas. 

• outline a plan for facilitating the basic skill learning strategies of stu- 
dents and clients, and 

• designate specific approaches to use in monitoring the basic skills 
learning strategies of students and clients. 

Who Should Attend: Guidance counselors 

Resources: Provide for the Basic Skills—Support Roles: Counselor 

Brochure— Roadsigns from Research 2: Business/Industry 

T\ e brochure might be distributed for reading in advance of the workshop 

Content: Guidance Counselors as Learning Assistance Counselors 

Counselors can play a critical role in strengthening basic skills through 
their roles as— 

• planners. 

• evaluators. 

• facilitators, and 

• monitors 

—of basic skills in a team approach, which is at the heart of a successful 
joint effort. 
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As planners, counselors can— 

• provids know!sd9S of rssources and ssrvicGs, 

• facilitate plannirig efforts between vocational and academic teachers, 
and 

• help recruit students to the basic skills program and reinforce com- 
mitment over time. 

As evaluators, counselors can— 

• assess students' basic skills or advise teachers on assessing basic 
skills, 

• locale sources for assessment, and 

• suggest realistic and practical procedures. 
As facilitators, counselors can— 

• use communication and interpersonal skills to mediate between voca- 
tional and academic teachers, 

• outline a plan for facilitating the basic skills learning strategies of stu- 
dents, and 

• identify sources for acquiring basic skills learning materials for use by 
students. 

As monitors, counselors can— 

• designate specific approaches to use in monitoring basic skills learn- 
ing strategies of students, 

• provide teachers with attendance information and employer-based 
basic skill requirements, and 

• provide feedback from students and parents. 

Activity: Discuss the roles of the guidance counselor in strengthening basic skills m 

vocational education. 

Divide the group into smaller groups and assign each one of the following: 

• Complete Learning Experience 1, Developing Guiding Principles, 
Group Activity, p. 47 

• Gompiete Learning Experience 2, Identifying Testing Instruments, 
Group Activity, p. 51 

• Complete Learning Experiences, Acquiring Learning hAaterials, Group 
Activity, p. 57 
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• Complete Learning Experience 4, Facilitating Learning Strategies, 
Group Activity, p. 61 

« Complete Learning Experience 5, Monitoring Learning Strategies. 
Group Activity, p. 65 

Each " 'oup will share results of the activity completed with the total group. 

!f the total group is small, the workshop leader may chcose to have the 
group complete Learning Activity 1 and one or more of the others, depend- 
ing on time. 

Next Steps: Be sure to discuss with participants what will happen as a result of the 

workshop md who will be involved in the next steps. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE #iO 
THE LEADERSHrP ROLE: ADMINISTRATORS 



Purpose: To enable administrators to carry out their leadership role in the joint 

vocational-academic approach 

Objectives: Participants should be able to— 

• state the BASICS definition of basic skills from the vocational educa- 
tion viewpoint, 

• discuss the causes of the basic skills problem and strategies being 
used to solve it in vocational education, 

« determine which staffing structure for ^heir own school would contri- 
bute most to strengthening students' basic skills, 

• discuss the three major administrator functions for a program to 
strengthen basic skills, 

• structure a process for change that demonstrates an awareness of staff 
sensitivities, and 

• design a model for their own school to strengthen students' basic skills 
through the joint vocational-academic approach. 

Who Should Attend: Administrators from the local school (and from the district and state levels 
to the extent they are able to be involved) 

Resources: Improving the Basic Skills of Vocational-Technical Students: An 

Administrator's Guide 
Integration of Academic and Vocational-Technical Education: An 

Administrator's Guide 
The six BASICS brochures 

Content: What Are the Basic Skills? 

• The general academic areas 

• The vocational education viewpoint of academic foundations 
What Is the Basic Skills Problem? 

• Evidence of basic skills deficiencies and the cafi to excellence 

• The nature of technological change and demands of employerb 

• The negative repercussions of some "reform" changes on vocational 
education 
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Can We Respond? 



• The opportunity we have and what's at stake 

• The resources we have 

• Who better to re^^pond? 
How Best to Respond? 

• There is evidence that when basic skills are linked with and applied to 
technical skills, students are willing and able to master them 

• Academic skills are c.nbedded in vocational skills. 

• Vocational tasks provide for realistic use of academic basic skills. 

• Neither academic nor vocational skills should be taught in isolation 
from each other. Teachers need to make students aware of the bond- 
ing between academic skills and vocational tasks. 

• All the above points to the fact that- 
strengthening students' basic skills is best achieved by a joint effort 
l- 9tween vocational and academic teachers to design a program that 
applies academic skills in tne context of an occupational area. 

What Staffing Structure Would Best Suit the School Situation? 

• How staffing structure relates to strategy options 

• Strategies being used successfully to implement a joint vocational- 
academic approach 

• Advantages of various options 

• Disadvantages of various options 
What Leadership Is Necessary? 

• Need for broad-based support and full commitment 

• Major administrator functions 
—Plan effectively. 

—Implement the program with sound leadership 
—Establish specific criteria for proi^ram evaluation. 

• Planning and suoport for the change^ process 

—Lay a foundation for the change ar d the need for the change. 
—Conceptualize the nature and parameters of the change. 
—Prepare for the change. 
-Maintain an actively supportive attitude. 
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What Model Would Best Serve the Students m the School? 



• Needs assessment 

• Program elements 

• Program strategies 

• Staffing structure 

• Development of commitment 

• Plan for the change process 

• Facilities, materials, and equipment 

• Funding 

• Community involvement 

• Implementation 

• Evaluation 

Activity: The workshop activity can be one in a series of meetings for planning the 

school's joint vocational-academic approach and use of BASICS. 

Administrators can— 

• read selections from the administrator's guides (see especially Part 
Three Integration Models in Guide #2) and discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of applying the same or similar strategies to their own 
programs, 

• draft an outline of a model that can be used as a starting point for dis- 
cussion of their own school's joint effort, and 

• discuss any potential barriers to implementing their model and sug- 
gestions for eliminating the barriers. 

Next Steps: Be sure to discuss v/ith particip-^nts what will happen as a result of the 

workshop and who will be involved in the next steps. 
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Crosswalk: Identified Needs and Workshops 



The chart below is designed to hnk identified school needs with the implementation workshops that 
would address those needs most directly Any of these workshops should be prefaced by the Orientation. 
Workshop #1 



If 


'he need is lo— 


Use Workshop— 


• 


Help vocational students meet academic graduation requirements 




• 


Prevent dropouts 




• 


Combat illiteracy 


^^5, #6, #7 


• 


Respond to business and industry 


{f7 


• 


Improve remediation 




• 


Guide an^ motivate students 




• 


Integrate vocatio-.al and academic instruction 


tf2J7 


• 


Increase classroom time spent on academic learning 


#3 


• 


Help vocational teachers teach academic skills 


m 


• 


Design an integration model for the school 


m 
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Appendix A 



A Typology of Standards 
Noted in the Recent 
Commission Reports 



The following material is reprinted with permission from M1.D1II. NatrLllo. and Fallas (1986, pp. 
124. 143-144). 



The recent commission reports on the state of American public schools have called for 
higher standards for students in th'-ee broad areas: the academic content of courses, the 
use of time for school work, and student achievement (Education Commission of the 
States 1983; Griesemer and Butler 1983). These ihree quite different types of standards 
may present different problems for potential dropouts. 

Several reports call for higher standards for course content. For example, the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education (1983) advocates five new basics to be taken by 
all high school students, although Edson (1983) points out that these are essentially those 
recommended by the Committee of Ten in 1983. These basics include four years of 
English, three years each of mathematics, science, and social studies, and one-half year of 
computer science. The commission's proposal would represent a more demanding curricu- 
lum for the many students who do not currently take such courses. The National Science 
Board Commission (1983) has advocated ore courses in science and math, and the Task 
Force on Education for Economic Growth (1983) has called for the elimmation of the soft, 
nonessential courses. Other reports have placed emphasis on other curriculum areas (s.g.. 
Boyer [1983] on writing), but the general message is that students should be pursuing 
more demanding sequences of basic courses. Of course, there is another side to strength- 
ening requirements in the basics. If these recommendations are implemented— and there is 
considerable evidence that they are being implemented in a number of states and school 
districts (U.S. Department of Education 1984)— students will have fewer choices in select- 
ing courses, and the high school curriculum will have a more restricted range of course 
offerings. 

The use of time for instruction and learning is a second area in which a number of 
commission reports have advocated higher standards. Longer school days and longer 
school years are recommended by the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
(1983) and the Task Force on Education for Economic Growth (1983). They are joined in 
this recommendation by the National Science Board Commission (1983). which, in addi- 
tion to longer school days and school years, suggests the institut-on of a longer school 
week to provide more lime for instruction in science and mathematics. 

Several reports look beyond ;n-school time to the prospects for increasing out-of- 
school learning time. The National Commission on Excellence in Education (1983) argues 
that students should be a^nigned more homework in high school. The Task Force on Edu- 
cation for Economic Growth (1983) recommends firm, explicit, and demanding require- 
ments for homework. 

Still another recommendation for increasing the time that students spend in school 
concerns stricter attendance policies. The Task Force on Education for bccnomic Growth 
(1983) advocates firm and explicit attendance requirements. The National Comnnission on 
Excellence in Education (1983) recommends attendance policies with clear incentives and 
sanctions. 

Critical of calls for additional time for school, several reports point out that before we 
add time to the school day. week, or year, in-school time should bo used more effectively 
(Goodlad 1983). Both the National Commission on Excellence in Education (1983) and the 
Task Force on Education for Economic Growth (1983)— groups advocating more time in 
school— argue for better use of time in school. According to the Task Force on Education 
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for Economic Growth (1983), stricter discipline policies would be one way to promote bet- 
ter use of school time. 

Higher standards for student achievement is a third area in which recommendations 
have been made. Several types of new achievement standards have been suggested. One 
type of recommendation calls for an end to the use of grades as motivational devices 
reflective of student effort and the use of qrades solely as indicators of academic achieve- 
ment (National Commission on Excellence in Education 1983: Task Force on Education for 
Economic Growth 1983). Rigorous grade promotion policies are a second type of achieve- 
ment standard under which students would be promoted only when it is academically justi- 
fied but not for social reasons (National Commission on Excellence in Education 1 983; 
National Science Board Commission 1983; Task Force on Education for Economic Growth 
1983). The use of standardized tests at specified intervals is a third type of achievement 
standard. Boyer (1983), in keeping with his e tiphasis on the importance of language, 
argues for the use of a test of language proficiency prior to high school admission, with 
remediation of any deficiencies during the summer. More generally, the National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in Education (1983) recommends the use of achievement tests at major 
transition points, particularly in the move from high school to college. Moreover, it urges 
colleges and universities to participate in the process o* raising standards for tying 
achievement levels for student coursewc-k to college admissions standards. The Task 
Force on Education for Economic Growth (1983) recommends periodic testing to assess 
student achievement and skills. 
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Tne following statement is reprinted from California Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion (1985, pp. 3. 11-12). 



More recently, legislative efforts to increase basic skills proficiency among students placed 
additional strain on the vocational education system. Assembly Bill 65, which requires a 
student to pass proficiency examinations to earn a high school diploma, and the increased 
graduation requirements in Senate Bill 813, have diminished considerably the lime avail- 
able for students to take elective courses. Failure to pass the proficiency tests requires 
remedial course work in addition to the increased number of courses that must be taken to 
satisfy graduation requirements. And many students do fail the tests: between iwenty-four 
and s:xty-one percent of all public students fail, depending on grade level.' 

Testifying before the California Senate Education Committee, Frank E. Delavan, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of the Sacramento Unified School District, said the effects of stronger 
academic requirements on enrollment in elective classes 

have been more dramatic than we anticipated-especially when you realize the new 
requirements only apply to our current freshmen and sophomore students. One of 
four high schools reports that it had to drop its graphic arts classes and advanced 
auto shop class completely because of low enrollments. One vocal music teacher now 
teaches two periods of French because her music classes lost so many enrollees. 
Also, business education classes have declined somewh£it . . . The new graduation 
requirements— plus the courses we require them to take so they can pass the profi- 
ciency test in the bas'c skills of reading, mathematics, English and writing— present 
almost insurmountable oarrie'^s to graduation^. 

The districts' primary conceri. is the effect that the new graduation requirements 
will have on dropout rates. Most districts indicate that their dropout rates are increas- 
ing (although these statistics usually have not been monitored very closely in the past 
and accurate docume ^-^tion i& not readily available). Educators give three main rea- 
sons for this. First, Assembly Bih 65 requires students to pass proficiency tests to earn 
a high school diploma. Many students do nci pass these examinations and have to 
take remedial courses. Second, summer school in most districts has been discon- 
tinued because of reduced funding, so remedial courses must be taken during the 
regular school year. This remediation problem and the additional academic course 
requirements allow students little time in their schedule for elective courses. Third., 
many students become discouraged with academic classes because they fail to see 
the relevancy of the subject; they would rather leave school than be forced to sit in 
classes which they feel have no meaning for them. And if students leave school before 
graduation, they may not be equipped with sufficient basic skills or occupational skills 
to find employment. Local educators worry that the social ramifications of students 
dropping out will be enormous. 



' Policy Analysis for California Educat.on, Conditions of Education m California 1984, pp 7-8 
^ "Grad Requirements May Hurt Faltering Students." Sacramento Uniun, 28 January 1P»>5 ;-1 
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The following statements are excerpts from The Unfinished Agenda (National Commission on 
Secondary Vcca*'onal Education 1984). 



Educations' reformers have long called for vocational and academic teachers to col- 
laborate in developing a balanced curriculum— one in which such studies as English, 
science, mathematics, graphic arts, and electronics would collectively enlarge understand- 
ing of the workplace, and, in turn, correct some of the traditional perceptions and stereo- 
types described here. The Commission believes that both general and vocational education 
leaders must undertake to integrate their curricula and demonstrate the co-equal impor- 
tance of academic and vocational learning. In doing this, we will be more responsive to the 
unique needs of all students in our nation's secondary Gohools. (p. 8) 

It is as ur fair to limit the vocational education opportunities of academic students as it 
is to stigmatize those who are in the programs. We need an enriched vocational curriculum 
that serves all students, regardless of their academic ability or aspirations. We should give 
all students a balanced mix of academic and vocational experiences for all lear. ^s and not 
stigmatize such courses as the exclusive preserve of special groups. 

Students who concentrate their course work in vocational program areas generally 
spend, during grades 11 and 12, less than half of each school day in vocational classes. 
Now. since the push for increased graduation requirements, students may be spending 
even more time on required courses. The pendulum is swinging away from locally deter- 
mined requirements for high school graduation to a highly structured academic curricu- 
lum, mandated from the state level., that gives students little choice. 

But requiring more abstract academic learning and giving students and parents fewer 
opportunities to select experiences with concrete, meaningful, useful learning wir not 
necessarily be helpful to millions of young people in the decades ahead. What is required, 
th in? Balance and quality in the curriculum will serve students better than narrowness and 
quantity. We need multiple alternative strategies to help those students who experience 
difficulty— who are bored, frustrated, alienated, or angry— to master basic material and see 
how abstract courses and concepts relate to real-life experiences. 

Work is as relevant to most adult Americans as death and taxes. Work is directly rele- 
vant to teenagers as a critical and necessary step to adulthood. Presenting subject matter 
in a form and manner lha\ makes it more meaningful and significant to the learner is an 
aspect of quality. If a student cannot see the significance of the subject matter— cannot 
niake sense of it— then that student cannot incorporate that subject matter into his or her 
ow»^ life and behavior. 

Courses that are labeled **academic** can provide vocational preparation for students 
who will work in many fields For example, instruction in speaking and writing, usually 
labeled ''academic." is clearly vocational in nature for the prospective lawyer or teacher. At 
the same time, instruction in plant physiology or cell biology may be considered vocational 
for the prospective greenhouse operator or farmer. From the students* point of view, requir- 
ing more work in conventional "academics" and less work in other areas is 
counterproductive. 

Despite **related" courses such as business English, students perceive vocational 
courses as time for doing, not thinking; as easy, not difficult; and as practical, not abstract. 
In the same way., students perceive courses in physics., mathematics, or civics as time for 
thinking, not doing., as difficult, not easy; and as abstract, not practical. Both perceptions 
are severely limiting to students, but perpetuated by the traditions and practices of the 
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schools. Until courses in both the academic and vocational areas become more permeable, 
more related, an integrated vocaMonal and academic curriculum will be difficult to achieve 

The problems and possibilities in vocc^tional education mirror those in academic eou- 
cation. Ir both areas, learning is compartnentalized into arbitrary pockets called 
"courses." Students are seldom asked and seldom expected to integrate skills and knowl- 
edge across these courses. Opportunities for rote learning, applicative learntng, problem 
solving, and creativity are inherent in academic and vocational courses alike; similarly, 
enriching and boring experiences take place in both realms. 

Curriculum developers in the schools must conceptualize knowledge, devise organiza- 
tional arrangements, develop instructional methods, and implement administrative proce- 
dures that will assure students opportunities to experience the interrelatedness of ideas, 
the implications and applications of knowledge, and the process of discovery, dissemina- 
tion, and use of information. The totality of this educational experience can and must be 
relevant— to the studeni and to the real world. The artifacts of funding, legislative require- 
ments, and policies regarding "tracking" in the school dare not deny young people access 
to valid information and experiences from any fisld. 

What is really required today are programs and ex';eriences that bridge the gap 
between the so-called "academic" and "vocational" courses. The theoretical and empirical 
bases as well as the practical and applicative aspects of academic courses and vocational 
courses must be ^.lade explicit and meaning^u.. This calls for joint effort between the aca- 
demic teacher and vocational teacher, (pp. 12-14) 



The following article is reprinted from Parks and Henderson (n.d., pp. 1-4). 



"CAN DO" ARTICLE 



The legislative provisions in the Perkins Act that encourage the strengthening of academic 
foundations of vocational education programs are welcomed and applauded. The liberal 
interpretation of these provisions— to encourage courses and instructional strategies for 
teaching principles of math and science via practical application— provides a necessary 
staple to the vocational ecJucation diet. The more broad, global interpretation of the legisla- 
tive intent— to consider academic and vocational course work as a fused, coordinated cur- 
riulum for all students— is tempting food for thought. 

The 31 words of Title II, Section 251, a(11) of the Perkins Act provide the major impetus to 
strengthen academic foundations of vocational education. This legislative provision indi- 
cates that states may use funds for— 

the conduct of special courses and teaching strategies designed to teach the funda- 
mental principles of mathematics and science through practical applications which 
are an integral part of the students' occiipational program 

Though some may look 'jpon the "may" component or the legislation as weak, thi.s legisla- 
tive statement is highly significant. Efforts to strengthen academic foundations, net high- 
lighted in previous vocational education law, signal a recognition of the importance of 
underlying academic principles applied to vocational education. This signal has the poten- 
tial of being highly influential to state legislators and state and local policymakers. Further, 
the legislative provision gives credence to the long-held belief of many educators that the 
mutually exclusive approach to curriculum is no longer applicable. Business and industry, 
the compass for direction in vocational education, has supported this notion for some time. 
At a local level, employers have repeatedly voiced the need for academic skills as founda- 
tional to vocational skills. In High Schools and the Changing Worl\place: The Employers' 
View, business/industry leaders recommended core competencies vital for almost every 
job. The competencies, transferable in nature and *5ssential for adaptability, include a sig- 
nificant emphasis on academics. 

It must be pointed out, however, that business and industry representatives did not request 
more academics per S'*^, but applieo academics. Such requests have frequently been misin- 
terpreted, as expressed by Janet Hunt, Standard Oil of California, in A Nation at Work: 
Education and the Private Sector. 

A good example of misreading industry feedback to educational needs is the b?ck-to 
basics backlash. Industry people have been strongly advocating better business- 
English skills training anc . . this has been interpreted by some legislators/educators 
as four years of English literature. 

Composers of legislation should be commended for providing language that stresses 
application of academics that are an integral part of the student's vocational program. They 
did not request more academics— a quantitative crevice out of which many critical educa- 
t'on reviewers have not yet climbed. 
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Purpose, Priorities, and Potential 



Application of this legislauve pro^'isio ^ has exciting potential. It provides a "WE CAN" 
approach not only to vocational education curricula but also to education curricula as a 
whole. With the general intent of the legislative provision— 

WE CAN assist students with lifelong learning skills. Clearly, academics are fundamental to 
occupational programs, but they are significant factors, as well, in learning how to learn. 
This learnmg-how-to-learn is paramount to the retraining and reorienting of individuals 
encountering new jobs, which occurs five to seven times in the average person's work life. 

WE CAN motivate students to learn both the vocational and academic skills. In The Unfin- 
ished Agenda, the National Commission on Secondary Vocational Education noted that 
vocational education is frequently "the catalyst that reawakens" student iniorest in school 
and "sparks a renewed interest in academics." This reawakening and sparking of interest 
has been evident in vocational programs in Ohio that have stressed applied academics. 

WE CAN broaden opportunities for academic students. Students in the college preparatory 
track who have the opportunity to see the theories cf math, science, or communication put 
to practice have a scope that is widened in terms of realism. The meaning of the subject 
matter is expanded. 

WE CAN alter the perception of the public toward certain disciplines. Schools In which the 
vocational programs encompass principles of mathematrcs, physics, chemistry, and 
advanced communication will foster a more positive image of ^^oth vocational and aca- 
demic programs. 

WE CAN be pace-setters in the educational arena. Critics have urged that education needs 
to be more apphed, more concrete, more related to the real world. A basic and accepted 
principle of teaching and learning relates relevancy and application to increased compre- 
hension, Despi'.e this, many academic classes function with little or no application. Voca- 
tional education, on the other hand, has by its very nature a history of applied learning. 
The marriage of vocational and academic content can provide the vocational education 
community opportunitibo for leadership in instructional design 

WE CAN help vocational students accelerate the pace and depth of understanding of their 
skill development. When students comp ehend the principles upon which the application 
of knowledge is based, they will be better equipped to see application and relevancy of 
newly evolving knowledge. This will allow a greater level of efficiency and effectiveness m 
the classroom and on the job. 
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The following statement is reprinted from unpublished materials used by the Covington Inde- 
pendent Public Schools to describe their program. 



CHAPMAN ACADEMIC/VOCATIONAL DIVISION 
COVINGTON INDEPENDENT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Providing a complete education to each student is the foundation of all educational efforts 
Traditionally, two avenues have be open to students: academic education and vocational 
education. Both of these approaches possess unique characteristics and rich traditions 
Both of them contribute, in their own ways, to the total education of any student 

Administratively, it has been practical to administer these approaches separately, since 
instructional delivery has been somewhat different. However, academic and vocational 
education share the same fun<^ar, antal goal, total education for each student. By focusing 
on the needs of the learner, the Chapman Academic/Vocational Division demonstrates how 
academic and vocational education works cooperatively to meet the total learning needs of 
studei)ts. 

In general, studc-^ts are interested in learning what they need to know to become 
employed and function successfully in the world. Their implied, though sometimes unper- 
ceived goal, is to acquire the ability to learn, a skill they carry with them after they leave 
institutionalized education. The Chapman Division combines its resources toward the goal 
of tfcaohing students how to learn and how to participate productively in society. 

The ability to learn can be described most simply as thQ ability to solve problems, whether 
they be of an ethical, technical, mathematical, or communicative nature. Problem solving 
includes such skills as analysis, conceptualization and evaluation, uniquely human func- 
tions that we all possess, to some degree. Because learning is a process, it includes, but is 
not limited to, the acquisition of skills and knowledge. . .oademic and vocational education 
each provide unique opportunities to students to learn the skill of problem solving, as it 
applies to many situations. It is this underlying process which allows the disciplines to 
complement each other, while still retaining their uniqueness. 

Because learning is a process, it must be approached in step-by-step fashion, to accom- 
modate students' growing maturity and gradual building of a skills repertoire. For this rea- 
son, the curriculum at the Chapman Academic/Vocational Division of Holmes High School 
meets each student at the appropriate level of need and ability and guides each student 
through a logical progression of sequencea learning to a level of essential competency to 
function successfully in the world. 

Because the goal of the Chapman Academic/Vocational Division is to educate the whole 
student, the curriculum also aids the student in acquiring important life survival skills, 
employability skills, civ;c and leadership development skills 
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An Administrator's Guide 


^"12.00 


^^^^ 


^^^^^^ 


• 


Integration of Academic and Vocational-Technical Education: 
An Administrator's Guide 


14.00 






SP300AC 


Provide for Basic Skills 


7.95 






SP300AD 


Roadsigns from Research (black-line masters) 


14 95 






SP300B 


Introduction to Basics (videocassette^VHS) 


25.00 






SP300C 


Roadalgna from Research (set of 4 posters) 


2000 






SP300D 


Instructional Prooram Development (includes) 


50.00 






SP300DA 


Instructional Materials Development 


13 95 






SP300DB 


Supplemental Instructional Resources 


7 95 








Assist Students in Achieving Basic Reading Skills 


5 00 








Assist Students in Developing Technical Reading Skills 


7 50 








Assist Students in Improving Their Writing Skills 


4.00 








Assist Students m Improving Their Oral Communication Skills 


5.50 








Assist Students in Improving Their Mat.^i Skills 


6.50 






SP300E 


Targeted Teaching Techniques (includes) 


50.00 






SP300EA 


Techniques for Joint Effort' The Vocational*Academic 
Approach (with audiocassette) 


13 95 






SP300EB 


Technique for Management: Time for Learning 


7 50 






SP300EC 


Technique for Remediation: Peer Tutoring (with audiocassette) 


13 95 






SP300ED 


Technique for Computer Use: Software Evaluation 


7 50 






SP300EE 


Technique for Individualization* 
The Academic Development Plan 


9.95 






SP300 


BASICS: Bridging Vocational and Academic Skills (complete set 
at 10% discount) 


198.00 







♦Obtain additional copies by contactiny Amencan Association for Vocational 
Instructional Materials (AAVIM), 120 Driftmier Engineering Center. Athens. 

ErIc"'"' 78 



Sub Total $ 

(less % discount, 

as applicable) Minus 

Total $ 



ERIC 



The Ohio State Untversity 



7'9 



